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h SIGNIFICANT symptom of our present economic 





state is the unusual intcrest taken by the 

public in the speeches of the leading bankers. 
There has been a small spate of such speeches this week. 
That the economic outlook is brighter, but not very 
much brighter, is the gist of Mr. McKenna’s annual 
pronouncement to the shareholders of the Midland 
Bank. This verdict, however, is distinctly less opti- 
mistic than those of Mr. Goodenough and Mr. Herbert 


Humbling, who spoke a few days before him. But we 
think that Mr. McKenna is essentially right. Things 


are settling down, which is undoubtedly to the good ; 
but they are not waking up, which would be a great 
deal better. Mr. McKenna emphasized particularly 
the degree in which the United States’ dollar is now 
king of the world of finance. The value of the dollar, 
hepointed out, is no longer determined by the great gold 
store of America, for the major part of that gold is 
bottled up in such a way that it cannot influence either 
the level of prices or the supply of credit. Indeed, it 
is truer to say that the dollar fixes the value of gold, 
than vice versa. Gold, as Mr. McKenna points out, 
has ceased for the United States to serve as the main 
standard of value, though it continues to be of use as 
a means (but not the only means by a long way) of 
settling international trading debts. This change, of 
course, is bound up with the development of the system 
of central banking in America under the control of 
the Federal Reserve Board. Mr. McKenna may have 
intended to hint at the desirability of reconsidering the 
structure and methods of our own central bank—the 
Bank of England—in the light of financial changes 
which have made obsolete most of the assumptions on 
Which its present constitution (framed in 1844) is based. 
If so his hint is welcome. 





In this group of bankers’ speeches we inevitably 
miss the particularly sane and able review which the 
late Dr. Walter Leaf was accustomed to give on such 
occasions. His successor, however, in the chairman- 
ship of the Westminster Bank, Mr. R. H. Tennant, 
had some interesting things to say. He asserted on 
Thursday that “the business of the country has 
recovered beyond the level which it had reached before 
the coal dispute began; is greater to-day than in 
any year since the post-war slump and is probably 
greater also than in the active pre-war year 1913.” 
He added that- 


the phenomenon of freer spending obtrudes upon our notice 
every day. The masses of the people are better clothed and 
better fed. The motor-car a few years back was a luxury 
of the rich; to-day, garage accommodation is one of the 
first considerations of architects of even humble houses. 


And going on to consider the question of whether or 
not we are spending too much and saving too little, 
he professed himself to be fundamentally agnostic, 
but inclined to think that the public realises insuffi- 
ciently the need for personal economy. 


This problem, 


of course, as things stand is insoluble. No one 
really knows the answer. Economy is_ necessary, 


spending is necessary. It is significant in connection 
with the extravagance Mr. Tennant refers to in the 
matter of motor cars, that motor car manufacture is 
almost the only section of our industry which is really 
flourishing—far beyond pre-war standards—-and win- 
ning new markets abroad. This industry has no 
difficulty in finding all the capital it wants. The 
moral would seem to be that what is really needed for 
revival is more spending—which means higher salaries 
and wages. Yet how are these possible until industry 
flourishes ? The vicious circle is obvious. Able men 
can break it; but, unluckily in our staple industries, 
there seem just now to be very few able men. 
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After a precarious life of seven months the Japanese 
Government has thrown up the sponge. The Diet 
has been dissolved and a general election will take 
place on February 20th. The prospects are uncertain. 
Baron Tanaka and his friends have the advantage 
of going to the country as a Government; but they 
are actually, and have been all along, in a minority. 
They have been attacked for mishandling affairs in 
China, and thus provoking a boycott in Mukden and a 
spread of anti-Japanese feeling. Their domestic 
policy aims at economic and industrial developments 


involving a heavy expenditure, and this also has 
aroused dissatisfaction. Another ambitious project 


is a costly land purchase scheme, over which there 
have been dissensions in the Cabinet itself. But it does 
not seem that there is any cleavage of principle between 
the Government and the Opposition parties, and the 
recent extension of the franchise will not produce all 
at once an organised democratic movement. What 
it will do, no doubt, is to add to the uncertainty of 
the coming election. The register now includes all 
male citizens over 25—a total of some ten millions 
as against three millions formerly—and nobody knows 
how these new masses will vote. The Labour organ- 
isations talk of contesting a hundred seats, but they 
have not much chance of winning more than a dozen 
this time. Next time they will do better: for Japan 
is moving. 





ca * * 


The trouble in Samoa appears to be now more or less 
satisfactorily settled. The agitation against the New 
Zealand Administrator (under the League mandate) 
was the work of certain European settlers with private 
purposes to serve. They objected to the prohibition 
of the sale of liquor and to a system of native copra 
trading started by the administration, which interfered 
with their own profits. The Administrator took strong 
measures, including the deportation of the three chief 
malcontents, and the Government of New Zealand was 
driven to appoint a Commission of Inquiry. The Com- 
missioners’ report completely vindicates the adminis- 
tration, and shows that its policy has been, as Mr. 
Coates, the New Zealand Premier, puts it, “‘to govern 
Samoa on humanitarian grounds in the interests of the 
Samoan natives.” Unfortunately this tussle has done 
much mischief—enough, in Mr. Coates’s view, ‘“ to 
prejudice Samoa’s prosperity and the Samoans for 
many years to come.” But the victory on the moral 
side is important. It is a justification of the mandate 
system, and its influence will be felt, we hope, in other 
parts of the world where the greed of the white man is 
struggling to maintain the fullest rights of exploiting 
native labour. 

cd aR a 

The London County Council elections will be held 
early in March, and the Municipal Reform Party has 
begun this week to thump the big drum. Its official 
manifesto contains the usual picture of the sane, 
economical, patriotic and highly efficient hero of 
Municipal Reform menaced by the ogre of Socialism 
and the poor little Liberal ape that he leads ona chain. 
The appeal to the pockets and the prejudices of the rich is 
a trifle crude. The London Labour Party does not aim at 
destroying the British Constitution, defying the law 
and encouraging unrest and insecurity, and it is ludi- 
crous to suggest that its attitude during the General 
Strike in 1926 is proof that it does. The Labour Party’s 
policy, if we understand it aright, is in the great Pro- 
gressive tradition of a generation ago. It stands for 
improvements and new developments in the public 
services, which will no doubt cost more money than the 
Municipal Reformers desire to see spent. But it is 
sheer claptrap to pretend that this means an orgy of 
“Poplarism”’ or “* West Hamism” and “ Bedwell- 
tyism ”’ and “ Chester-le-Streetism,” inspired by prole- 
tarian dictators in the County Hall. As for the 


ee 


Municipal Reformers’ own record, it is one of stagna. 
tion; and their false notions of public economy, their 
lack of imagination and their self-complacency reflect 
only too well the prevailing temper of Toryism at 
Westminster. They are now warning the London 
electors against the danger of apathy. There are signs 
of an awakening that may give them a disagreeable 
shock. 
* * * 


We cannot help regarding the verdict given this week 
in the libel action brought by the Editor of the Mornin, 
Post against Dr. Marie Stopes as a substantial mis. 
varriage of justice. We are not at all in sympathy with 
Dr. Stopes’ work or aims, but prejudice against those 
aims ought not to be allowed to influence a court of 
justice in the manner in which they appeared to 
influence Mr. Justice Avory in his summing-up. Dr, 
Stopes found one of her advertisements in the Morning 
Post suddenly stopped. Accordingly she wrote to the 
Duke of Northumberland suggesting that Roman 
Catholic influence was at work. The Duke passed the 
letter on to the Editor, who chose to regard it as a 
reflection upon his own honesty—which was patent 
nonsense—and brought an action. He was awarded 
£200 damages. The sum is not large, but the principle 
is important. We do not think the action ought to 
have been brought. Dr. Stopes’ letter was foolish 
partly because it is always foolish to write to a pro- 
prietor behind a trusted Editor’s back and _ partly 
because it is always foolish to talk of ‘‘ Catholie plots ” 
—or of “ Bolshevik plots’ for that matter. But Dr. 
Stopes obviously intended no _ reflection upon the 
Editor personally—did not even know who he was. 
And from what we ourselves know of newspaper 
practice there could be no injurious reflection upon him, 
first because he may never have heard of the censoring 
of the advertisement, and second, because the sug- 
gestion that a man is influenced by Catholic ideas of 
right and wrong is surely not an “ injurious reflection.” 
That certain advertisers threaten to boycott any paper 
which accepts Dr. Stopes advertisements is a fact for 
which we can vouch. Their exclusion may therefore 
be no more than a matter of commercial policy, imply- 
ing no reflection at all upon an Editor—since he may 
not even know what has happened. The serious point 
in this case, however, is that an individual owning to 
such views as those of Dr. Stopes cannot apparently 
hope for a fair hearing in a Court presided over by Mr. 
Justice Avory—and there are so many Avorys. 





The General Council of the Trades Union Congress 
has decided to continue its negotiations with the 
Mond group of employers, and has appointed a sub- 
committee to meet the similar sub-committee appointed 
by the employers. There was, however, opposition to 
this course, and this came from others besides Mr. 
Cook. The point on which the critics fastened was 
that, whereas the General Council’s nominees are 
present in a representative capacity, the employers do 
not profess to represent anyone except themselves. 
The minority on the Generali Council wanted to hold up 
negotiations until the employers secured some sort of 
mandate. This, of course, would have brought the 
proceedings to an end; for Sir Alfred Mond and his 
colleagues are, we imagine, quite consciously going 
beyond what the Federation of British Industries or 
the main employers’ associations would be willing to 
endorse. Indeed, the use of the conference depends on 
their being free lances, able to suggest—with the con- 
siderable personal authority attached to their names— 
new courses instead of being tied down to what their 
associations would agree to recommend. If the 
employers were present as representatives it would be 
pretty certain from the outset that the meetings would 
come to nothing. Such hope as there is of their having 
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a useful outcome depends on their moral effect, and not 
on the power of those present to bind anybody to any 
definite scheme or proposal. We presume the critics 
quite realise this, and therefore construe their amend- 
ment as a direct negative. They may be right in sup- 
posing that the Conference will do no good; but we do 
not see that it can do any harm, and, if there is even a 
bare possibility of good arising from it, that possibility 
js surely worth exploring. 
* * * 


There is to be no ratification of the Washington 
Hours Convention this session. So the Times semi- 
officially announced after this week’s Cabinet delibera- 
tions. Further, there is to be no Factory Bill and no 
Poor Law Bill. In fact, a great void in social legislation 
is apparently to be filled by the “ flapper” vote and 
perhaps a measure dealing with shop hours—unless, 
indeed, we are to take Mr. Walter Guinness’s sympathetic 
reply to a deputation from the National Farmers’ 
Union as adumbrating some further intentions. A few 
days ago, Mr. Baldwin, in a message to his candidate at 
Faversham, announced that the Government was 
pledge-bound in the matter of the Agricultural Wages 
Act. But on Tuesday, when the N.F.U. deputation 
presented the difficulties with which the agricultural 
industry is at present faced, and in particular referred 
to the high cost of labour owing to the operation of the 
Agricultural Wages Act, Mr. Guinness is reported as 
stating that ‘‘ he was impressed by the strength of the 
case,’ an | would take an early opportunity of laying 
it before his colleagues. We can hardly believe that 
this indicates an intention even to consider tampering 
with the Agricultural Wages Act; but it seems to be 
singularly unguarded language from a Minister whose 
Government is under pledge not to do what the 
deputation obviously wants done. We have little 
doubt that a good many members of the Government 
would dearly like to repeal the Agricultural Wages Act. 
But dare they ? We fancy not. They can only give 
the farmers the soft answer which is not so effective as 
it used to be in turning away wrath. 

* * ~ 


The Report of the Government Committee on 
Municipal Banks is precisely what was to be expected. 
It damns the proposal to establish them up hill and 
down dale, but kindly—and for obvious reasons— 
recommends that the Birmingham Bank should be 
allowed to go on. Indeed, the success of the one 
considerable municipal bank that has been allowed 
to come into being is hardly disputed; and the 
Committee rather argues against the need for similar 
banks elsewhere than attempts to discredit its working. 
There are, of course, formidable interests arrayed against 
the extension of municipal banking. The joint stock 
banks are naturally against it; for it suits them very 
well to do the banking business of the big corporations, 
and they want no rivals who, later on, might challenge 
them in other fields of banking. The private savings 
banks are hostile, for they want the savings business 
for themselves. And, finally, the people who maintain 
on every occasion that private is necessarily superior 
to public enterprise halloo their loudest whenever 
municipal banking is proposed. The Committee's 
Report does not appear to throw any fresh light on the 
merits of the case. It seems, indeed, to have studied 
the question too much from the angle of its effects on 
thrift and on existing banking institutions, and too 
little from the standpoint of economy in the municipal 
service. Yet its power to save the municipalities money 
is the most important argument in its favour. We do 
not suppose that the Report will cause a single person 
to change his mind about the merits of the case. Its 
only result will be to make the question more than 
ever a party issue. and to commit the Conservatives 
to a formal, as well as a de facto, opposition. 


The four main-line railways and the Metropolitan 
want to come into the proposed scheme for the 
co-ordination of London traffic, and a scheme for their 
inclusion is to be submitted to the Traffic Advisory 
Committee. This announcement is the sequel to direct 
private negotiations between them and the interests 
proposed for inclusion, we imagine. The railway 
companies made it plain that they would oppose the 
scheme if they were left out, and that the promoters 
realised that the only chance of carrying it was to bring 
themin. Indeed, if there is to be a co-ordinated plan 
for London's traffic, the main-line railways and the 
Metropolitan plainly ought to be included, and to be 
partners in any pooling scheme affecting receipts that 
may be put into force. If there is a scheme, it should 
be inclusive ;_ but, the more inclusive it is, the greater 
the need to ensure that it is conducted in the public 
interest, and not made the means of entrenching a 
private monopoly in a position of supreme control. 
Even with the railways in, we are still disposed to be 
distrustful of the plan as it stands, and to suspect a 
desire to raise fares, or at least to curtail facilities as 
soon as monopolistic powers have been secured. 
Clearly, the scheme ought not to be allowed to go 
through unless adequate representation of the public 
bodies concerned, such as the L.C.C., and also adequate 
publicity about takings and expenses are assured. 
London traffic badly needs co-ordination ; but co-ordi- 
nation may mean more than one thing. 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: Northern Ministers 
still persist in their refusal to meet the demand for 
root-and-branch reform of the civic administration 
of Belfast. It is doubtful if this attitude can be main- 
tained much longer, now that a plebiscite on an 
innocuous Corporation Bill has resulted in a majority 
of two to one against the measure, not on its merits, 
but as a vote of censure on the policy and personnel 
of the existing council. No defence of the Belfast 
Corporation is possible in face of the unsavoury details 
of the housing scandal, which were brought to light 
in the report of the Megaw Commission, and the 
still more damning exposure by a committee of its own 
members of the extravagance, waste and inefficiency 
which are the rule rather than the exception in the 
management of its various administrative departments. 
While it would be unfair to attribute this deplorable 
collapse entirely to the dominance of a political faction 
in civie affairs, there is no doubt at all that the pulling 
of political strings is responsible for foiling the efforts 
of reformers. The caucus which controls the corporation 
has also a strong grip on the Northern Government, 
whose worst weakness is the tendency of its leaders to 
look too much to Belfast and too little to the rest of 
the Six Counties. It adds to the complications that 
the popular demand is that civic administration should 
be entrusted to paid Commissioners, and Northern 
politicians who crowed so triumphantly when Mr. 
Cosgrave suppressed the Dublin and Cork Corporations 
are naturally reluctant to fall back on this remedy. 
If the Free State has stood up to its difficulties more 
manfully, it cannot flatter itself that its system of local 
government has yet been established on a sound basis. 
Fianna Fail is as determined as the Belfast Unionists 
that local representatives shall be selected to serve 
party ends, and it is becoming increasingly clear that 
Mr. de Valera’s organisation will tell heavily in the 
elections which have been fixed for this summer. At 
the same time the united appeal of members of all parties 
in Cork for a remodelled corporation, with a city 
manager after the American pattern, is a welcome 
sign that people are beginning to think seriously 


about civic problems. 
B 
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THIS INERADICABLE 
PROTESTANTISM 


HE outcome of the conference at Lambeth 

Palace last week shows clearly that the 

majority of the Bishops do not as yet under- 
stand either their own position or the nature of the 
opposition which they must overcome if ever they 
are to force their New Prayer Book through Parliament. 
The ‘ concessions” which they propose to make to 
‘** Protestant prejudice” are interesting but insub- 
stantial, and are likely to conciliate hardly a single 
one of their critics or opponents. They seem not to 
have grasped the crude simplicity of the real issue. 
A vast number of Churchmen, as the Dean of Durham 
has pointed out, feel that ‘‘ Reservation is in effect 
the dividing line between Protestantism and 
Romanism.” That is the issue; no other point is of 
serious consequence. 

It is possible that the Protestant party would have 
agreed to Reservation if it had been made absolutely 
clear that the Elements were to be reserved solely 
for the use of the sick. Verbally, of course, this has 
been made clear. The proposed new Rubric states 
that the reserved Bread and Wine shall be used only for 
the Communion of the Sick and “‘ for no other purpose 
whatever.” But a great many people suspect that 
the Bishops have no real intention of enforcing this 
rule; and this suspicion is confirmed by the Bishop 
of Birmingham’s revelation of the fact that the House of 
Bishops rejected a proposal that the aumbry containing 
the reserved Elements should not be placed in any 
position accessible to the public. There can, indeed, 
be no doubt that under the proposed new Rubric the 
contents of the aumbry will in fact, in many churches, 
be used for “ devotional” purposes and that many, 
if not most, of the Bishops intend to permit this. We 
are in no way concerned to argue here either for or 
against such practices; we are concerned only to 
point out that under the proposed new Rubric the 
doctrine of the “real presence” will be taught and 
made use of for devotional purposes without actual 
illegality—or rather without Protestants being able to 
make any effective protest. That is why the Bishops 
were rebuffed in the House of Commons a few weeks 
ago and why they will most probably be rebuffed 
again if they are so unwise as to offer Parliament a fresh 
chance of expressing its opinion. 

Any layman, of course, who ventures to express an 
opinion on these doctrinal points, in relation to the 
Establishment, is likely to lay himself open to accusa- 
tions of ignorance—ignorance both of theology and of 
Church history. For, indeed, most of us are very 
ignorant on these subjects. The experts on the other 
hand seem to be able to prove almost anything they 
please. They can even prove that the Anglican 
Church is not and never was “ Protestant.” Lord 
Hugh Cecil proved in the Times the other day that the 
Archbishop of Wales was grossly in error in attributing 
to “‘the Latin Church” doctrines or liturgies which 
were in fact derived from the Eastern Church in the 
third century or thereabouts. But that sort of argu- 
ment from the standpoint of the ordinary Churchman 
is, of course, irrelevant. Abstruse historical references 
will not convince him that the Church of England 
is not really a Protestant Church, because he knows 


that it is—or has been; and the doctrine of 
‘“‘transubstantiation ’’ is the main test that he is 


aware of and accepts. Subtle arguments do not touch 
him. When Lord Hugh Cecil maintains that the real 
basis of the Establishment is to be found in the 
relationship between Augustine of Canterbury and 
Ethelbert, King of Kent, the humdrum Churchman— 
for whom the Church presumably exists—can only rub 


—— 


his eyes in bewilderment. So many things haye 
happened since the days of Ethelbert, and even since 
the days of Charles II.; there is a Roman Church and 
a Protestant Church and the differences between 
them are not particularly obscure. But Ethelbert! 
What can he have to do with it? He died some 
centuries before Protestantism—or Henry VII]. — 
had been thought of. 

Clerical erudition has, indeed, no place at all in the 
present controversy. The issue, in the eyes of the 
man in the pew, has to do not with past history but with 
future history. It can be stated in a dozen words, 
There is grave unrest in the Church of England. Some 
change must come. Is that change to bring it nearer 
to Rome or nearer to that individualistic nonconformity 
which—though some of us may weep to confess it— 
seems to be the natural form of Anglo-Saxon 
Christianity ? That is the whole question and the 
only question. And the popular answer to it cannot 
be in any doubt at all. Our Protestantism is in our 
bones. Our parish padre may easily persuade us 
that it is good and right and comfortable to regard 
the Bread and the Wine as objects worthy of devotional 
respect, but we will have nothing at all to do with the 
‘““Searlet Woman” of Rome. For England is 4 
Protestant country and always will be—not on doctrinal 
but on temperamental (and perhaps instinctive political) 
grounds. 

The Bishops do not seem to have seized these funda- 
mental facts. If they choose to carry on the fight 
they will be beaten very badly. The majority against 
their “* Romanising ” proposals must inevitably increase. 
They may prove that they have no wish at all to 
““Romanise” the national Church, but the soundest 
of their arguments will fall on deaf ears—as most 
theological arguments always have done. And, for a 
quite simple reason, the predominant feeling of the 
publie is certain to be reflected, and in its reflection 
even exaggerated, in the House of Commons. The 
simple reason is that in almost every parliamentary 
constituency in Great Britain the candidate who 
opposes popular Protestantism has everything to 
lose and nothing to win. The Protestant candidate, 
on the other hand, has nothing to lose because there is 
no Catholic or Anglo-Catholic party in this country 
to whom votes could be transferred. In a_ word, 
every John Smith, M.P., in the House of Commons 
knows that he may lose votes by supporting the revised 
Prayer Book but can lose none by opposing it. We 
had supposed that the Bishops would have the 
wisdom not to allow the revised Prayer Book to be made 
an election issue. Yet it will inevitably be so treated 
if they introduce it again this year. What else, indeed, 
is possible? If Members of Parliament have to vote 
on the subject they must be allowed to consult their 
constituents about it. Gladstone never said a wiser 
thing than when he said of the Established Church : 

As a Church I believe she is strong enough, by virtue of 
the Prayer Book, to hold together in all circumstances ; 
but as an Fstablishment, in my opinion, she is not strong 
enough to bear either serious secession or prolonged Par- 
liamentary agitation. 

In fact the Establishment will not, in the most 
literal sense of the phrase, bear talking about. To 
attempt to make it a reality is only to make it a palpable 
absurdity. For it is not any longer in any real sense 
a national Church. It is only a ceremonial institution 
in which, even as Atheists or Plymouth Brethren, we 
more or less willingly acquiesce. We could do without 
it very well—or we think so. 

Underlying the whole of this difficult controversy 
is the strange fact that the Anglican Church in its old 
age has “ got religion.” In its origin and throughout 
most of its history it has been a social and political 
rather than a religious institution. It was the creation 
of a king who wanted for himself and his satellites 
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the revenues of the monasteries, and for centuries it 
exhibited all the characteristics that might be expected 
of a Church owning such an origin. Its “ livings ” 
were nearly all perquisites of the landed gentry and, 
accordingly, it became one of the main props of political 
conservatism. Its religious influence was negligible. 
It had its ups and downs, but it remained an essentially 
Erastian institution until well after the Napoleonic 
Wars. Then there arose first the Evangelical movement 
and later the Tractarian movement. These movements, 
both essentially religious, disturbed the Church but 
did not succeed for another two generations or there- 
abouts in seriously affecting its traditional worldliness. 
Ultimately, however, they were in a measure successful 
and for the last thirty years or so the Church of England 
has been an_ increasingly religious institution, 
increasingly uncomfortable therefore concerning its 
relation with the State. It has a problem to solve 
which is pretty closely analogous to the problem 
which faces a suddenly “ converted’ man who has 
to rearrange all his secular habits and connections. 
It has vet to “‘ find itself.” It may succeed or it may 
fail; but at any rate it must face the fact—which the 
Bishops apparently are not yet ready to face—that 
it does not at present embody or represent the religious 
emotions or aspirations of any considerable section of 
the nation. Its rulers (the Bishops) are appointed by 
Nonconformist, Jewish, or agnostic Prime Ministers ! 
Why talk of revising the Prayer Book whilst this in- 
finitely greater anomaly remains? The present Bishop 
of London was chosen by an agnostic, the next may 
be appointed by an Atheist. What has the Lambeth 
assembly to say about that ? 

It seems to us that all Episcopalian Churches, claiming 
the true Apostolic succession as an essential dogma, 
are in an essentially anomalous condition. They may 
well survive as secular institutions, properly associated 
with certain conservative principles; but if they 
“ get religion ” the anomaly becomes too obvious to be 
ignored. The Apostolic succession either matters or 
does not matter. If it does not, then there is an end of 
episcopal authority; if it does. then it seems impossible 
to deny the obviously superior claims of the Roman 
Church. It is with such dilemmas that the present 
problem is surrounded, and probably it had much 
better not be pressed to a clear issue. Most of us care 
little for what is called the “ national” Church. We 
would vote it out of existence to-morrow, with regret 
only for the loss of some of its ceremonial contributions 
to the splendour of a coronation or of an Abbey funeral. 
Those who are attached to the national Church as 
such form only a quite small minority of the nation. 
If the Bishops were to demand Disestablishment the 
opposition they would meet with would be negligible. 
If they cannot deny that fact they should at least 
ask themselves what it means. They can no doubt 
have “Reservation” if they want it, but they cannot 
reasonably expect a still Protestant Parliament to make 
So apparently Romanistic a practice part of the law of 
the land. It will not do so. And surely this issue 
ought not to be raised again at all. The Bishops 
have been rebuffed. If they challenge the House of 
Commons again they are likely to suffer an even more 
tude reverse. Then they will be obliged. to demand 
Disestablishment—which nobody ardently wants. Let 
us hope—though it seems rather a forlorn hope—that 
they will have the wisdom to leave things alone and 
make the best of a position which no one will challenge 
as long as they do not ask legal authority for doctrinal 
views which the average voter does not accept. The 
Church of England is not and never has been, in any 
teal sense, a “national”? Church. Such authority as 
It possesses is based upon the temporal advantages 
which it has inherited. If it seeks any genuine spiritual 
influence jit must be content to become a sect. For 
England is an ineradicably Protestant country. 


EUROPE AND AFGHANISTAN 


Paris, January 23rd. 
FGHANISTAN, larger than any European country 
A with the exception of Russia, and regarded as 
a buffer-state between the Russian Asiatic Empire 
and British India, is ostentatiously making official contacts 
with the principal Powers of the Western world. This 
is perhaps a far more important event than is realised 
by the general public, but certainly in diplomatic circles 
there is no attempt to disguise the significance of the 
voyage which the Afghanistan Sovereigns are making in 
Europe. The French, like the Italians, are officially 
receiving the Amir Amanulla with the greatest ceremony. 
When he goes to England every courtesy will be extended 
to him. Germany is particularly interested in his visit. 
But, above all, his return to Afghanistan by way of Moscow 
is considered, in certain quarters, to be a triumph for 
Russian diplomacy. 

I have been much impressed by the excitement displayed 
in the chancelleries at this tour of the King and Queen of 
Afghanistan. It is desirable to understand the reason 
of the keenness with which the Royal itinerary is watched ; 
for there is in it much more than the conventional regard 
properly given to the progress of an Oriental monarch. 
The Amir, after traversing India, was greeted in Egypt 
with unprecedented demonstrations of sympathy, for this 
was the first time that Egypt had had occasion to express 
its sentiments for a Mussulman king who is veritably 
independent. One cannot doubt that King Fuad, who 
recently visited European countries, found himself in 
special community of thought with the ruler who has 
freed himself from the tutelage of Great Britain. ‘“‘ I want 
to show Europe that Afghanistan has its place on the map 
of the world.” In these words of the Amir is the key to 
his political purpose. He doubtless wishes to accelerate 
the introduction of such aspects of Western civilisation 
into Afghanistan as are desirable, and stress is rightly 
laid on this object. But his chief mission, in the eyes 
of Continental diplomatists, is to proclaim the enfranchise- 
ment of himself and of his people from the bonds which 
had long been imposed upon Afghanistan. 

The history of the Beni-Israil—the Children of Israel-— 
who claim descent from King Saul is fairly well-known. 
The British wars in the nineteenth century particularly 
directed attention to them. The first, which began in 
1838 and lasted until 1842, has been described as an ill- 
fated and hazardous enterprise. There were constant 
troubles. Civil war weakened the country. Especially 
were the British and the Russians rivals, though in 1868 
the Russian Government gave assurances that they con- 
sidered Afghanistan to be outside the sphere of their 
influence, while British policy aimed at the establishment 
of a strong, friendly, and united Afghanistan. A few 
years later the British, witnessing the extension of Russian 
dominion in the North-West, endeavoured once more to 
assure their own political ascendancy. The Amir tried to 
hold the balance between the two Great Powers. He 
leaned, however, towards Russia. He declined to admit 
a British mission to his capital, Kabul. 

The second Afghan War began in 1878. In the following 
year a British nominee was accepted as king, and Yakub 
Khan placed in British hands full control of his foreign 
relations, receiving in return a guarantee against foreign 
aggression. In the same year the British envoy and his 
staff were massacred at Kabul, and Roberts led a fresh 
expedition. Abdur Rahman was recognised as Amir on 
the understanding that he should have no relations with 
other foreign powers and should unreservedly follow the 
advice of the British Government. The province of 
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Kandahar was separated from the rest of the country 
under the leadership of Shere Ali Khan. But the British 
sustained defeat at Kandahar, and Roberts was compelled 
to make his memorable march to restore British authority. 

Not until September, 1881, was the rulership of Abdur 
Rahman established over the whole of Afghanistan. The 
Northern boundaries were determined by a joint commission 
of Russian and British officers. The Amir received large 
annual subsidies from the British Government, subdued 
the warring tribes, and systematically collected taxation. 
A powerful central administration which could maintain 
order was set up. In October, 1901, Habibullah, the eldest 
son of Abdur Rahman, succeeded to the rulership. He 
continued the policy of his father—that is to say, he 
followed the advice of the British Government in external 
affairs, and particularly referred to the authorities in India 
all official Russian communications. Yet the Treaty of 
March, 1905, conceded a certain independence to Habi- 
bullah, and it was thought proper to provide him with 
opportunities of personal acquaintance with the Indian 
rulers. In August, 1907, an Anglo-Russian convention was 
drawn up by which Great Britain disclaimed any intention 
of annexation or interference with the administration of 
Afghanistan, and promised that her influence should not 
be used in any manner which Russia could regard as 
menacing. Russia in return recognised that Afghanistan 
was outside her sphere of influence. 

The war years were difficult. When Turkey threw her 
forces against the Allies, the anti-British party in Afghanis- 
tan awoke from their torpor. Was not Turkey the pro- 
tagonist of Islam and the holder of the Khalifate? A 
Tureo-German mission was sent to Kabul. Nevertheless 
Afghanistan remained loyal to her engagements. But in 
February, 1919, Habibullah was assassinated. The present 
Amir Amanulla, who was not the heir, forced his way to 
the throne, and proclaimed the independence of his country. 
There was short but severe fighting—known as the third 
Afghan war—in which the British employed aeroplanes 
over Kabul. Eventually a treaty was signed, in August, 
1919, which annulled the annual subsidy to the Amir, but 
released Afghanistan from Great Britain’s control of 
foreign relations. A friendly treaty signed in November, 
1921, definitely re-established peace and accorded full 
sovereign rights to Afghanistan. 

It should be noted, however, that there was controversy 
over an Afghan agreement with Russia by which Russia 
might establish consulates in districts which the British 
felt to be jumping-off grounds for Russian propaganda on 
the Indian frontier. There have been minor crises since 
that date, and Russian designs have been looked upon with 
apprehension in official circles. Yet, on the whole, satis- 
factory relations have been built up, and independent 
Afghanistan has admitted foreign legations to Kabul, and 
has sent Ministers to Teheran, Angora, and the great 
European capitals. 

Such are the elements of the extremely interesting 
situation which is brought vividly to our attention by the 
European tour of the Afghan sovereigns. It is not sur- 
prising that each country which the Amir visits hails him 
with apparent enthusiasm, and doubtless asks itself in what 
way diplomatic use may be made of a masterful man who 
has shown audacity and skill. There was, not long ago, 
an unpleasant, not to say perilous, incident between Italy 
and Afghanistan, but Italy has received the Amir with 
exceptional honours. Italy was the first—as Russia will be 
the last—European Power with which the Amir on the 
present tour is knitting personal relations. The French 
claim that their culture is most profoundly felt in Afghanis- 
tan, and they are arranging a series of fétes for the King 
and Queen. I read in the Illustration, for example : 


Assuredly it is France that Amanulla Khan chiefly wishes to see. 
French is the only Western language that he knows perfectly. 


ee, 


In Italy, outside the discourses pronounced in Persian—for Persian 
is the official language of Afghanistan—he spoke in French, If he 
has called to his kingdom engineers and technicians of all countries 
—Germans, Russians, Poles—the French have always had the 
better part; and it is one of our compatriots, the architect, André 
Godard, that he has asked for plans of the new and grandiose 
capital of Dar-ul-Aman which is to replace Kabul. 

In Paris he will find his son, who is a pupil at the Lycée 
Janson-de-Sailly. A younger brother of the king and 
brother-in-law attended the military school of Saint-Cyr, 
There are at Paris members of the French archeological 
mission which has undertaken interesting researches jp 
Afghanistan. There is the Director of the French college 
of Kabul. A French firm is to complete the installation 
of a “wireless” post that will link Kabul with other 
countries. A Frenchman is to organise the telegraphic, 
the telephonic, and the postal services. These facts are 
emphasised, and many others of a similar character are 
cited. The private secretary of Amanulla was educated in 
France, and in his suite are former Ministers of Afghanistan 
at Paris. The Queen Sourya is the daughter of Mahmoud 
Tarzi, Minister of Foreign Affairs, who represented Afghan- 
istan at Paris from 1921 to 1924. I mention these matters 
because they seem to me to have more than a personal 
gossipy interest. They serve to indicate that in the 
new Afghanistan, British influence can no longer be 
regarded as exclusive. The French claims are on all 
fours with the claims of other European countries. The 
other day I had a conversation with an official spokesman 
of the Russian Government who asserted that Russia 
too has a conspicuous part to play in the development 
of the bordering state. 

Undoubtedly Afghanistan, under its present ruler, is 
being opened up to European civilisation. Amanulla is 
engaged in a task which may be compared to that of 
Mustapha Kemal in Turkey, or of Riza Khan Pahlavi in 
Persia. Afghanistan was a backward country. It is 
becoming a modern state. Its road communications have 
been transformed. There is a well-trained army. There 
are excellent schools. The metric system was recently 
adopted. In the centre of Asia what is almost a new country 
is in process of birth—or, at least, the old country is being 
metamorphosed. In Afghanistan, as in other lands, the 
emancipation of women is one of the most notable signs 
of Eastern changes. Some of the schemes for female 
education are accepted with deep regret by the conserv- 
ative Afghans. Amanulla is himself monogamous and 
encourages his subjects to take only one spouse. The 
Queen accompanies him in his automobile excursions. 
She wears European clothes, though in public she is usually 
veiled. She has especially devoted herself to a school for 
girls in Kabul where there are eight hundred pupils. As 
may be imagined, the traditionalists resist these innovations. 

But Amanulla is unquestionably a ruler of strong char- 
acter. He has definite ideas and ambitions. He imposes 
his views with an iron hand. Neither force nor cajolery 
may be unintelligently practised against him. It would 
be well for Great Britain to realise the problems that arise 
from the altered status of Afghanistan, which brings the 
Amir to Europe, and arouses in. European capitals 4 
remarkable interest, diplomatic, cultural, and economic, 
as to the future of his country. The forthcoming vist 
of the Amir to London furnishes an opportunity that 's 
not to be lost for further study of the awakening East. 

SisLEY HupDDLESTON. 


ROAD VERSUS RAIL 
dos “‘road v. rail’? controversy bids fair to compete 


with the new Prayer Book for parliamentaty 

time and attention during the next few months. 
The road interests, it is clear, mean to go all out to defeat 
the claims of the four big railways for extensive powers 
to act as road carriers; and everywhere in the press the 
battle is being joined already. The railways urge that 
in the circumstances of to-day the provision of linking and 
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guxiliary services by road is indispensable if they are to 
do their job properly; while the road transport under- 
takings retort with allegations of unfair competition and 
the desire to create a monopoly. Sir Josiah Stamp and 
sir Herbert Walker stand forth on the side of the railways ; 
and the road carriers’ case has been focussed by an alarmist 
ronouncement just issued by the Transport Committee 
of the Federation of British Industries. 

The mere layman-passenger may be excused if he finds 
the whole discussion somewhat bewildering. It seems 
tohim sufficiently obvious that the solution of the problem 
lies in finding out which form of transport is the more 
eficient for the various needs, and then so acting as to 
promote a right distribution of functions between road 
and rail. But he hears the question argued in terms very 
different from these. The trouble of the railways is loss 
of traffie, involving loss of revenue, through the com- 
petition of the road transport undertakings; the trouble 
of the latter is the fear that the railways, if they are 
allowed to run road services of their own, will undercut 
their competitors and seek to drive them out of business. 
The contest thus becomes one between the financial in- 
terests involved in road and rail transport; and, while 
each side attempts to show that it is the true guardian 
of the public convenience, it is plain that this is quite a 
secondary consideration with both. The controversy 
is being fought out mainly between rival interests and in 
terms of dividends expected or threatened. 

In appealing for public support, each party finds specious 
arguments. The railways complain that their rivals 
enjoy an unfair advantage because their ‘* permanent 
way,” the roads, and their corps of “ signalmen,” the 
police, are maintained for them at the public expense— 
the special taxes on petrol and motor vehicles making 
but a trifling contribution to the cost. They urge, in 
addition, that their lines are charged with very heavy 
tates, whereas the road transport undertakings escape 
almost free from this cost. They urge that, as rate- 
payers, they have at least as good a right as anyone else to 
use the roads, and that it is unfair to debar them by statute 
from doing so. And, finally, they maintain that, given 
freedom to run what road services they please, they can 
both cut costs and improve speed of delivery in a good 
many cases. They deny that they have any intention of 
embarking in a “‘ rates’? war against the road transport 
bodies, or any desire to crush them out of existence. They 
only want, they say, to be free to make a bold bid for 
getting back, by improved efficiency of service, the trade 
they have lost of late years since the intense development 
of road competition. 

The “ road ’’ interests retort that the railways ought to 
be compelled to stick to their own proper business, that 
the reason for the loss of traffic lies in the high cost and 
lowered efficiency of the railway service, and that if the 
railways would bring down their charges to a reasonable 
level they would soon get most of the traffic back. They 
question the statements of the railways about the high 
tates they are compelled to pay, and urge that the only 
motive with which the railways can intend to start extensive 
toad services is that of crushing out competition, and thus 
teinstating railway transport in its old quasi-monopolistic 
position, They attack, at any rate obliquely, the existing 
wages and conditions of the railway service, and urge that, 
if these were reduced, the railways could reduce freights 
and fares with a view to getting the old traffic back. 

The question, moreover, is to some extent involved with 
the special financial position applied to the railways by 
the Act of 1921. Under that Act, the Railway Rates 
Tribunal exists for the purpose of authorising railway 
charges, but is not given absolute discretion in doing this. 


The companies are entitled under the Act to charge enough 
to bring them in their traffic receipts of 1913, plus a cal- 
culated allowance for the return on capital invested in 
railway transport since that date. This, say the critics 
of the railways, creates a dangerous anomaly ; for, unless 
the situation is very carefully safeguarded, the railway 
companies will be able to start a rates war, to undercut 
their road transport rivals, and to place the burden of this 
policy, through higher rail charges, on the owners of these 
classes of goods which can still be carried effectively only 
by rail. To this, the companies retort that as, with their 
present scales of charges, they are losing business to the 
road hauliers, it is clear that it will not help them to raise 
their rail charges; for it is already the height of these 
charges that is enticing some manufacturers to send their 
goods by road. 

The great fear in the minds of many industrialists is, 
of course, that as road competition takes away from the 
railways much of the most-paying short-distance traffic, 
the companies will be driven more and more to raise 
their charges for carrying these classes of goods which are 
too bulky to be transported in any other way. If the 
light and the short-distance traflic were to be largely 
taken over by road undertakings, clearly the coal and 
iron trades, and others which can only have their goods 
transported by rail, would have to pay more, in order to 
enable the railways to maintain their receipts at the old 
level. This is evident; but it is not easy to see why 
it is regarded as an argument against giving the railways 
road powers. For the division of traflic is occurring 
already, and creating already this very problem. It 
seems clear that the railways would have a better chance 
of keeping down their costs and maintaining their receipts 
without inflating charges if they were allowed to have 
two strings to their bow. 

All this argument about division of traffic has surely 
a most unreal air. It is perfectly obvious that, with 
the rapid improvement of road transport, an increasing 
quantity and proportion of goods is bound to be carried 
by road instead of rail. Not only will independent haulage 
contractors make a bid for more and more traffic as road 
efficiency increases, but also more and more firms will 
set up their own transport departments and do their 
carriage for themselves. The relative costs of road and 
rail transport have, of course, an important bearing on 
this problem, and affect materially the rate at which 
we may expect the substitution to teke place. But the 
obvious convenience of road carriage for many types of 
goods gives it, in view of the rapid improvement in both 
roads and vehicles, an inevitable advantage. 

The community, then, has clearly to adapt its ideas to 
a new situation in which the railways can no longer hope 
to occupy their old quasi-monopolistic position as general 
carriers. They are threatened, not in the same degree, 
but essentially in the same way, as they were beginning 
to threaten the canals a century ago. And it would be 
economic folly to attempt to stand in the way of this 
progressive adaptation of services to changing technical 
possibilities. This, however, does not mean that the 
situation is simple. The great mass of capital invested 
in railway undertakings is a matter of national concern ; 
and it would be further a national calamity if the railways 
were to embark on an attempt to recoup themselves for 
their loss of light and short-distance traflic by drastically 
increasing their charges for the carriage of heavy goods. 
We cannot face just now anything that is likely to impose 
fresh burdens on our struggling coal and metal trades. 

The moral is that we ought ungrudgingly to give the 
railways the powers for which they are asking. Even 
if the profits of the independent road transport concerns 
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were threatened by such a step—and we doubt if, in most 
eases, the threat is serious—this would be of far less 
national importance than either a great wastage of railway 
capital or a material increase in freight charges for coal 
and other heavy and bulky commodities. If the railways 
show any sign of abusing their extended powers, the 
abuses can be dealt with promptly when they arise. And 
it is clear, on the face of the matter, that efficiency can be 
improved in a good many cases by such a co-ordination 
of road and rail facilities as the railway companies are 
seeking powers to bring about. 

There is another aspect of the question which appears 
so far to have been overlooked. The assumption of the 
system of “ private enterprise,” of which the road transport 
undertakings profess to be the upholders, is surely that 
any individual or concern is free to embark upon any 
lawful trade in which he thinks he can make good. Why 
should the railways be denied the benefit of this principle ? 
The attempt to exclude them savours too much of the 
eld monopolistic idea that each tradesman should be 
confined rigidly to a single line of business. If, on the 
other hand, we are proposing to throw over the assumptions 
of private enterprise in the sphere of transport, then a 
publicly controlled system of transport ought to be based 
on a close co-ordination of facilities by road and rail. 

We do not take this view out of any special tenderness 
for the railway companies. They have, in certain respects, 
a bad record—in their treatment of the canals, for example. 
But the problem, as we see it, is not one of favouring 
railways against road hauliers, or road hauliers against 
railways, but of finding out what is best in the public 
interest. The railway problem is of serious concern for 
the public, which has a right, in return for the special 
powers conferred upon the companies, to insist on good 
service at a reasonable price. But the way of getting 
this is emphatically not by denying to the railways powers 
which, in the interests of efficiency, the changing technique 
of modern transportation makes it indispensable for them 
to possess. 


THE MISTAKE 


HERE has been a spate of letters in the Times 
lately about the mistakes made by famous 
novelists. Correspondents have written to the 

Kditor eagerly pointing out such things as that Miss Sheila 
Kaye-Smith blundered in making one of her characters 
send his son to school from Kent to Shrewsbury in the 
early eighteenth century; that Walter Besant erred in 
making his hero go out to dig for oil with a spade and 
dig triumphantly; that William Le Queux was guilty of a 
geographical lie in referring to the ‘‘ snow-crowned crest ” 
of a hill two thousand feet high in the tropics; that some other 
novelist described the daughter of a rural dean as having 
‘been brought up in the quiet seclusion of the Deanery ” ; 
that a writer of detective stories misrepresented ‘‘ the 
relative positions of a chief constable and an inspector of 
the C.I.D.,’” and so on, and so on. The correspondence 
was extremely interesting, but, as one read it, one became 
more and more astonished at the weakness of the case 
made out against the novelists by the intelligentsia of the 
nation. Even a half-witted lawyer, if so weak a case had 
been put into his hands, would have advised his client 
not to bring it into court. At the end of the indictment 
the novelist might justly have replied to his accusers in 
the words of Lord Clive : ‘* Iam amazed at my moderation.” 
For if that is the worst that can be said against novelists 
they must be wizards of accuracy compared with such 
professed dealers in facts as biographers and historians. 

I confess I am myself a lover of accuracy to such a point 


——— 


that, when I have written an article, I consult the encyclo. 
pedia to make sure that I was right on some such matter 
as the sun’s rising in the east or the Pole Star’s not being 
one of the planets. Often, awaking out of a dream in the 
small hours, I have been beset with an agony of fear lest, 
in an article that had already gone to press, I had put some 
wretched poet that nobody ever read in the wrong century, 
Worst of all, having described some church ceremony 
and having naturally used such words as nave, transept, 
chancel, choir, chasuble, cope, alb and clerestory, I pass 
wakeful hours in the fear that I may have put the clerestory 
round a bishop’s shoulders or referred to an alb as a kind of 
hat. These fears, I admit, are absurd. Nobody but 4 
bigot cares twopence what a clerestory is, but everybody 
likes to see the word in print, and “ chasuble”’ is gg 
impressive a word in a sentence whether the writer or the 
reader thinks it is a large silver cup—I like to think of it as 
a cup—or a piece of clothing. There are a great many words 
that mean nothing to the ordinary reader and that yet 
everybody reads with pleasure—words that we love not for 
their sense but for their appeal to our senses. Who ever 
ares whether a poet is accurate or not when he uses the 
word “chrysoprase” or “beryl” or “ sardonyx” or 
*“chaleedony’’? ? Yet who that has ever been young has not 
admired these words though they conveyed nothing at all 
except a blur of beauty to his intelligence? The most 
incompetent jeweller’s assistant in the world could probably 
correct a thousand errors in the poets in their references to 
precious stones, just as the editor of the Tailor and Cutter 
once a year exposes the errors of Mr. Augustus John, Sir 
William Orpen and the most eminent painters of our time 
in the gents’ suitings with which they clothe their sitters. 
But the poet, with all his mistakes, is telling us something 
that the jewellers’ assistant with all his accuracy cannot 
tell us. As one grows older, no doubt, one cares less for 
the rarer kind of jewellery in poetry. Still, so long as one 
likes the sound of “* chrysoberyl,”’ one does not really care 
whether a poet who uses the word knows what a chrysobery] 
is or not. 

The truth is, the only fatal error in a writer is to be 
uninteresting. Even the historian will be forgiven all 
other errors but that. The inaccuracies of Froude have 
been laughed at for three generations, but we can still 
read him more easily than we can read most of the his- 
torians who have corrected him. I do not wish to suggest 
that a writer need be at no pains to verify his facts. That 
would obviously be a vile doctrine, and, if it were acted 
upon, would make the writing of history a frivolous pursuit. 
At the same time, we instinctively concede to every writer 
a margin of error, and we no more expect him to be perfect 
in his information than in his character. There have been 
few writers who have not perpetrated errors that had to be 
corrected by their editors. Shakespeare blundered in 
chronology and geography, Scott made the sun rise on the 
wrong side of the world, Lamb and Hazlitt continually 
misquoted the poets they loved. Was there not a famous 
novelist who, in describing a University boat-race, wrote 
of the stroke of one of the boats: ‘* All rowed fast, but none 
rowed so fast ashe’? Only a few years ago an able woman- 
novelist gave us a picture of an Association football-match 
in which one of the characters picked up the ball and 
scored a try? I doubt, however, if she lost a single reader 
in consequence. No one read her books for information 
about football, and those who knew better than she read her 
novel with all the more pleasure because they discovered 
that on one point at least they were her superiors. 

That, perhaps, is the chief value of error in any kind of 
literature—that it makes the reader temporarily feel that 
he is an inch taller than the writer. Dr. Johnson endeared 
himself to posterity by making blunders in a book of a kind 
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in which of all books blunders are least pardonable— 
a dictionary. Ilis accurate definitions are now of interest 
only to a few scholars; his mistakes are still a source of 
delight to a multitude of readers. There is more joy on 
earth over one error discovered in a good writer than over 
a hundred impeccable pages. If a dryasdust scholar 
suddenly discovered that there were no Moors in Venice 
at the time of Othello, with what enthusiasm he would 
write to the Times about it! Othello’s noblest lines 
would never have quickened his pulses as the proof that 
Shakespeare had made a mistake would. Of all the letters 
that appear in the newspapers there are few so gleeful as 
those written to point out a mistake. The true error- 
hunter is a man who searches for error as men search for 
gold during a gold-rush. His eurekas are uttered not over 
immortal phrases but over some tiny lapse in geography, 
ornithology, or even in grammar. The poets have given 
as much pleasure by writing inaccurately about birds 
as by writing beautifully about them. What ornithologist 
has not enjoyed all those lines in which the poets make 
the female bird sing? Or, at least, what ornithologist 
did not enjoy those lines till yesterday ? Now, unfor- 
tunately, various people have begun to produce evidence 
that in several species the female bird as well as the male 
does sing. I do not know whether this theory is true or 
not, but, if it is, the poets will now derive as much pleasure 
from the mistakes of the ornithologists as the ornithologists 
once derived from the mistakes of the poets. 

All comedy probably arises from our enjoyment of other 
people’s mistakes. If we did make mistakes there 
would be nothing in the world to laugh at except for 
buffoons. Hence, if we regard laughter as a_ blessing 
we should pay a tribute to error. In the past history 
of the world the man who makes mistakes has never been 
sufficiently appreciated. For all the mirth he has given 
us we have repaid him with the basest ingratitude. You 
will find evidence of this if you turn to Punch and read its 
admirable weekly collection of the errors of journalists and 
printers. Not long ago, it was Punch’s custom to give 
the name of the paper from which the misprint or mis- 
statement quoted was taken, and one would have thought 
that any journalist or printer would feel honoured for 
having been singled out as one who had added to the gaiety 
of nations. But it was quite otherwise. Protests—so, 
at least, I have heard—poured into the Punch office from 
journalists and printers who were threatened with dismissal 
or severely reprimanded because their beautiful blunders 
had been published to all the world as treasures. Hence, 
in Punch to-day the source of a misprint is never given, 
and we are told vaguely that it comes from a ‘‘ morning 
paper,” a “Sunday paper,” or an “ Irish paper.’ In a 
world that properly appreciated error, the newspapers 
would protest against this as an attempt to rob them of 
the credit of having increased human happiness. If the 
Oban Times contains a good misprint why should the nation 
not be allowed to do it- honour? If a journalist on the 
Berkhamsted Eagle referred to ‘‘ The Boy Stood on the 
Burning Deck” as ‘‘ Wordsworth’s immortal lyric,” why 
should his fame be obscured by a dull reference to a 
“ Hertfordshire paper” ? So highly do I esteem misprints 
that, if I were editor of a paper I should see to it that there 
Was a good misprint in every number, if not on every 
page. And I should also gratify my readers by misquoting 
the poets, putting towns in the wrong counties, confusing 
Darius and Xerxes, and inserting a daily anachronism, 
I am sure the paper would sell in millions, since it would 
sive every reader a daily glow of superiority, a daily 
chuckle of delight in his own wisdom and a daily reason for 
writing a letter to the editor. And I should certainly give a 
Post on my staff to the journalist, quoted in this week’s 


not 


Punch, who recently began an article: ‘* The sting of the 
serpent is in its tail, we are told.” 

The newspapers nowadays are full of accurate articles 
on natural history, but I confess, as an ordinary reader, 
no other sentence I have read about natural history has for 
a long time given me as much pleasure as this quiet mis- 
statement. The serpent, thus inaccurately represented, 
becomes a fabulous creature, wonderful as a Dragon, breath- 
ing comedy. And, everywhere we look, we find evidence 
of the same truth. The pedantically accurate schoolboy 
does not interest us as he repeats like a parrot the dull 
fact that William the Conqueror won the Battle of Hastings, 
but a boy capable of making the error of attributing the 
victory to William of Orange immediately becomes a person 
of national importance, and he is quoted in a thousand 
papers with Prime Ministers and Mr. Shaw. Hence it 
seems to me it is not only human but wise to err. The 
novelists need not be perturbed by being accused of blunder- 
ing. My own conviction is that they do not blunder 
half enough. We shall never have a novelist of the magni- 
tude of Shakespeare till we have a novelist who can make 
blunders of the same magnitude as his. os 


TUBERCULOSIS IN THE DAIRY 


‘ % THENEVER the question of tubercle in milk is 
raised, reassuring statements are promptly 
forthcoming from official sources, but appar- 
ently they are not always based upon sound knowledge. 
For example, the Minister of Agriculture stated in the 
House of Commons some months ago that the working of 
the Tuberculosis Order of 1925 showed that only about two 
per cent. of the cattle in England are affected. This state- 
ment is in all probability not only wrong, but wrong to 
an extent that would surprise any save those who are in 
touch with actual conditions. Reliable statistics tend to 
suggest that more than 30 per cent. of the cows in the 
British Islands are affected by the disease, the only excep- 
tions to this proportion being in those herds which have 
been submitted regularly to the tuberculin test and from 
which reactors have been eliminated. The whole question 
is so important that no apology is needed for dealing with 
it here and setting out facts rather than theories. 

In 1924 a herd of 84 cows and 2 bulls belonging to a 
leading agriculturist was submitted to the tuberculin test ; 
both bulls and 54 cows reacted. A year later, when the 
herd consisted of 87 cows and 2 bulls, 12 cows and 
1 bull were tested for the first time. The bull and 11 
cows reacted; of the remaining 75 cows and 1 bull only 
7 cows reacted. In 1926 the herd consisted of 108 cows 
and 8 bulls; 11 cows were tested for the first time and 
4 reacted. Of the remainder of the herd, consisting of 
97 cows and 8 bulls, there were only 5 reactors, all cows. 
Many of the reactors in 1924-25-26 were slaughtered and 
tuberculosis was found to be present in every beast 
examined. 

There are at least four methods of testing: intradermal, 
ophthalmic, palpebral and subcutaneous, the subcutaneous 
being reliable under laboratory conditions for the first 
time only, because the maximum period of non-reaction 
to this test is not yet ascertained. It is well to remember 
that a tuberculous cow does not necessarily give tuber- 
culous milk ; in fact, little more than one per cent. of the 
cows that are afflicted with the disease have affected milk, 
and this is usually found where there is udder trouble. The 
tuberculin test is optional and at present owners are left 
to report suspected cases in their herds to the police. It 
follows in a great majority of cases that the cows they 
report are wasters, only fit for the knacker, who will pay 
10s. to 15s. a piece for them. It is likely that a high per- 
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centage of cows in herds of standing, where the tuberculin 
test is not given regularly, would react to it. 

Under the Milk and Dairies Order of 1926, which came 
into operation in October of that year, sanitary authorities 
are required to keep registers of all persons carrying on 
the trade of dairy keeper or cow keeper in their district, and 
of all farms and other premises which are used as dairies ; no 
man may carry on the trade of dairy keeper or cow keeper 
unless he and his premises are registered. County Councils 
and County Borough Councils may order inspections, and a 
cow keeper may not permit any cow to be removed from his 
premises after he has received notice that the Inspector 
is about to make a call. Further provisions for light, air 
and water made under the Order have been postponed for 
the benefit of the trade, but they will come into working 
not later than 1929. The powers of the Medical Officer 
of Health are considerable ; if he is of opinion that anybody 
is suffering from an infectious disease caused by the con- 
sumption of milk supplied within the district from any 
registered premises, he may stop that supply until he is 
satisfied that there is no longer any trouble. There are 
in the Order many other clauses of interest to the consumer 
and the cow keeper is obliged to take a large number of 
precautionary measures which will tend to increase rather 
than to diminish. Unfortunately the Milk and Dairies Act 
of the Ministry of Health and the Tuberculosis Order of the 
Ministry of Agriculture are not administered with uniformity. 
The local authorities up and down the country appear to 
vary the procedure as they think best. In these days 
when so great an effort is being made to promote increased 
consumption of milk, and when the food value of the pure 
article is admitted on nearly every hand, herds should be 
inspected regularly by a qualified veterinary surgeon, once 
a year at least, and certain of the present methods should 
be very carefully revised. To show the danger of the present 
procedure the authenticated 
interesting. 

Not long ago the London County Council, in accordance 
with the Milk and Dairies Act, took samples of milk from 
four distributors and caused it to be examined biologically. 
This examination took six weeks and in every case the milk 
was found to be tuberculous. The Medical Officer of the 
County from which the milk came was notified and he 
caused the herds in question to be examined and samples 
taken once more for biological examination. Tubercle 
being found, the case was handed over to the police to deal 
with under the Tuberculosis Order, and the Veterinary 
Inspector under the Contagious Diseases of Animals Act 
repeated the examination. In one of these four cases the 
London County Council notified the County Medical Officer 
in October, 1926, and the alleged offender among the herd 
was discovered by a process of elimination over a long 
period in April, 1927! On discovery the Veterinary 
Inspector condemned the beast and arrangements were 
being made for its slaughter when the owner produced a 
certificate to show that this particular cow was free from 
tuberculosis; it had been submitted to the tuberculin 
test and failed to react. A further sample was taken and 
the cow was pronounced healthy. In none of the four 
eases referred to was any cow giving tuberculous milk 
traced. 

It is not difficult to understand why this should be so. 
In these days, when many leading dairymen record their 
milk, some of them sell cows as soon as they are going out of 
profit and buy down-calvers in order to keep the herd in 
full profit. It follows that by the time the milk has been 
submitted to two or three biological examinations and three 
or four months have passed, the cow that has caused trouble 
may be infecting another herd. When we come to remember 
how closely the cows stand together in most cow houses, 
and how quickly, in the heated atmosphere of most of them, 


following instances are 


— 


germs would spread, particularly in the winter, it is very 
easy to realise that the healthy may be infected by the sick 
and that many a cow may be tuberculous long before the 
owner has any idea that there is trouble. 

Something should be done to shorten procedure without 
rendering it ineffective, and the testing should be compul- 
sory. At present an animal reported under the Tuber. 
culosis Order and condemned is valued by agreement 
between the Local Authority and the owner of the animal, 
and if they fail to agree by a valuer appointed by the local 
authority and the owner, and the market value is assumed 
to be the price which might reasonably have been obtained 
from a purchaser in the open market who had no knowledge 
of any trouble other than he might have been supposed to 
have learned from inspection. If an animal, after being 
slaughtered, is found to be free from tubercle, the local 
authority must pay the market value plus 20s. If the 
animal was suffering from tuberculosis that was not in an 
advanced stage the local authority must pay a sum equal 
to three-quarters of the market value, or 45s., whichever 
is the greater. If the animal was suffering from advanced 
tuberculosis the compensation is one fourth of the market 
value, or 45s., whichever is the greater. This system of 
compensation is not found satisfactory. The owner may 
be honestly unaware of his cow’s condition, he may even 
be disposed to do his best in the public interest, but when 
a man has any doubt as to whether he will get a fair price or 
not for his beast, he is extremely unlikely to submit to these 
examinations ; he would prefer, unless the symptoms are 
obvious, to take the chance of selling in the open market. 

One of the difficulties of the position is to find the most 
suitable method of dealing with reactors, because the 
tuberculin test does not tell to what extent any animal 
is affected. But undoubtedly the present practice would 
be much improved if the control of diseases in cows were 
looked after by a department of the Ministry of Health, 
with a chief veterinary officer at its head who would be 
directly responsible to the Minister. All orders under the 
Contagious Diseases of Animals Act should be administered 
in the same fashion in all counties, 7.e., by a veterinary 
officer and not by the police. Under the Dairies Acts 
veterinary inspection of all milk-giving cows should be 
obligatory and not optional, and the full market value should 
be paid to owners whose cows are slaughtered under the 
Tuberculosis Order. The excessive delay and the dupli- 
cation of procedure that is now so common should be 
avoided in some fashion that may be found practical by 
those who are best qualified to handle an extremely difficult 
situation. 

It is important that we should not deal too optimistically 
with the question of tuberculosis in cows. There is a big 
movement to increase the consumption of milk and through- 
out the country farmers are turning from the plough to 
the churn in the hope of being able to earn a living, in 
spite of ‘‘ United Dairies ” and kindred institutions. Yet 
there is ample evidence to lead us to believe that, outside 
the tested herds at least, one cow in three or four is tuberculous. 

Ss. L. B. 


Correspondence 
THE REBUFF TO THE BISHOPS 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Str,—You have been much abused for your article on the 
New Prayer Book. Will you allow me to say, as a priest of the 
Church of England, that though naturally I did not agree with 
all you said,I thought it the best and most penetrating article 
that I had read in any paper on the subject? You made,I think, 
some mistakes, but your broad point was right. 

I am in favour of the new Book myself, but I cannot see that 
the Bishops have any right to expect the House of Commons 
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to pass it. That is asking too much in present circumstances. 
We must either be content to go on with our present sporadic 
« jllegalities,” or else, as it seems to me, seek freedom from the 
authority of Parliament in the only possible way, giving up 
perhaps some part of our state revenues. 

I do not care twopence for the views of the Home Secretary 
or of the present House of Commons—for they are obviously 
unimportant from any imaginable religious standpoint—but I 
feel bound to admit that if we ask them for their views they 
are fully entitled to express them in the division lobbies. 

The truth is that we can get on quite well as we are if only 
the Bishops will use their really considerable authority more 
resolutely than hitherto to suppress the more flagrant forms of 
illegality. I have Anglo-Catholics in my own parish who desire 
opportunities of private worship in the presence of the conse- 
crated elements. [Iam not without sympathy with that desire, 
but as an Anglican priest, bound by the written and unwritten 
rules of my Church, I feel obliged to invite such pe.itioners to 
examine their own consciences as to what it is that prevents 
them from satisfying their desires by joining that elder branch 
of the great Catholic Church in which these comforting practices 
are recognised and permitted. For my part I neither uphold nor 
condemn them in themselves, but I cannot think that they are 
consonant with the teachings of the reformed Anglican Church 
as established by law and by tradition.—Yours, etc., 

A. Ht. S. 





To the Editor of THE NEW STATESMAN. 


Sir,—There is a point of view which, I think, has not been 
brought out in your interesting correspondence on this subject. 
As an Evangelical clergyman of no importance and of little 
learning I can scarcely expect my people to accept my opinion, 
in preference to that of the Bishops, when they declare that the 
New Canon involves no change of doctrine. But I feel that I 
am on strong ground when I argue as follows : 

1. The New Canon is a “ gesture” of conciliation towards 
Anglo-Catholicism. 

2. It is a gesture made with some disingenuousness, for every- 
body knows that Reservation is demanded, not for the sake of 
the sick, but for the sake of the priest who will only communicate 
fasting. 

3. It is a gesture foredoomed to failure inasmuch as large 
numbers of Anglo-Catholic priests have declared, quite logically, 
that they will not accept Reservation without Adoration. 

4, But, and this is what influences me most of all, it is a 
gesture which ought never to have been made. The Anglo- 
Catholic says that only a priest in the Apostolic Succession (that 
historical figment) can validly consecrate the elements. The 
Nonconformist minister, however godly, however solemnly 
ordained, is absolutely unable to administer the Communion. 

This seems to me to be completely non-Christian. Whatever 
else is right, this attitude must be wrong. Anglo-Catholicism 
is neither English nor Catholic.—Yours, etc., 

W. H. FLEecKER. 

St. Peters, Staines. 





To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Owing to my bad handwriting you have put under 
question (6) in my letter ‘“‘and only those ordered to be 
preached.”” It should have been ‘** the sermon there, and only 
there, ordered to be preached.” I for one do not agree with 
Captain Weatherhead that Mr. Thomson’s letter ought not to 
have appeared. I should be the last man to favour any such 
suppression of an opponent’s views. I am and have always 
been opposed to the blasphemy laws for the same reason. I 
objected to your article as unfair and abusive in one in your 
position. But as you have since explained it to me in private 
I have modified my attitude—especially since I understand 
that your complaint was against the Church as established by 
law and not the Church in itself, which, of course, will continue 
to exist after Disestablishment has taken place. You meant, 
that is, not that no Christian would regret the passing of the 
Church of England, but that no Christian would regret the 
passing of the Church of England as established by law. 

I see that modern and very Protestant ‘ Torquemada,” 
Dr. Barnes, foreseeing that our Bishops will demand Disestab- 
lishment, if Parliament again, as he anticipates, refuses to 
accept our Revised Prayer Book, threatens us with ‘* a measure, 
stern and far-reaching, by which no endowments of the Church 
of England were available for Catholic propaganda.” This 
man has learned the lessons of history very badly indeed it 
he has not learned that the very way to make sure that your 
theological Opponent’s views shall prosper is to persecute them. 


We shall none of us be very much troubled, I expect, by these 
threats. The sense of fairplay, too, which animates most 
Englishmen will probably save us from its ever being carried 
out. But whether that is so or not, one great blessing which 
Disestablishment will confer on us will be immunity from 
having such ** broadly narrow and narrowly broad ”’ intolerant 
bigots as Bishop Barnes forced upon the Church by the State. 
We shall then be able to choose our own Bishops. In the 
meantime we do not intend to await Disestablishment before 
asserting our freedom, as a Church, to determine how we shall 
worship God. 

Our Malines conversations, too, with the Roman Church, 
against which “ Protestants’ are up in arms, were authorised 
by our Archbishops and Bishops, and are the direct and 
inevitable outcome of our Lambeth appeal to all Christians 
(Protestant and Catholic) for reunion. And in this conference 
and appeal the Bishops of all the Anglican Churches, established 
and disestablished, took part. The work is also being carried 
on in another shape at Lausanne, where every Church in Christen- 
dom, except (unfortunately) the Roman Church, which did not 
see its way to come into this conference, is represented. But 
the Greek Church and every Protestant Church is there. We 
are known on the Continent as *“ the Bridge Church,” in com- 
munication with all Churches in the world, both Protestant 
and Catholic. Thank God there are millions of people in the 
world who call themselves Protestants who by no means agree 
with the narrow Philistine form of Protestantism associated 
with Mr. Kensit and Dr. Barnes. And it is significant that Dr. 
Barnes will have nothing whatever to do with the Lausanne 
Conference. What is wrong with Dr. Barnes and with all that 
type of aggressive Protestants is that they are incorrigibly 
narrow and utterly wanting in all sympathy with, and endeavour 
to understand, their fellow-Christians’ standpoint. And what is 
pre-eminently wanted at the present moment is honest endeavour 
for Christians to understand one another. None need abandon 
their own convictions in consequence. Now is the opportunity. 
The age of coercion and religious persecution belongs to the limbo 
of the past.—Yours, etc., 

WaLreR B. Gravam. 

Silkstone Vicarage, 

Barnsley. 





To the Editor of TuzE NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—A surprising series of events since ‘* The Rebuff to the 
Bishops”’ took place in the House of Commons makes a discussion 
of the possibility of the Church “ asking for Disestablishment ”’ 
of immediate concern. 

It is true to-day, as was said by some speakers in the House of 
Commons, that the doctrines and tenets of the Prayer Book 
have not been revised for these hundreds of years. That may 
be an argument for their revision; but the point about 
which the Anglo-Catholic Party appears to dominate the 
Episcopal Bench, and which they do not see straight, is that 
the revision which current thought calls for is a revision in the 
opposite direction from that which has been presented to Parlia- 
ment in the Deposited Book! Every intelligent person knows 


now, for instance, that Evolution is a scientific truth. There 
should be recognition of this fact in our Prayer Book. Every 


intelligent person is revolted by some of the statements which 
want revising in our Prayer Book. But also, almost every 
intelligent person in the country (unless of the rabid Anglo- 
Catholic or Roman Catholic sects) is revolted by the mummery 
and essential paganism of the idea of Transubstantiation, and 
does not desire that now, after these hundreds of years, we 
should set back the clock, and back to an intellectually untenable 
position, instead of forward into the clear light of spiritual truth, 

Your paper is read by many who form public opinion. May 
I. urge them to consider whether the priesthood should be 
permitted to override the feeling of the body of thoughtful 
lay members ? Official Church papers, such as the Anglo- 
Catholic Church Times, have recently indulged in flagrant incite- 
ments to the priests to break the law. Surely the law-breakers 
ought at once to resign their positions in the Church of England 
or be expelled from the Church, and together form a Disestab- 
lished Church of their own composition in any manner they 
please. 

But why, because some clergy hold tenets which are regarded 
as false by the established Church of England, should they be 
allowed to talk of Disestablishment and disrupt the whole 
Church ? On the contrary, they have for long past kept the 
people of England out of their own Caurches, and I think now 
the time is ripe for these clerics either to get out or be sent out 
of the Church, so that the people may return to their own 
Churches. If this means that half or more than half of the 
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clergy left the Church, what matter? Let the Church be 
purged of its disloyal sons with their illegal behaviour. Let 


them unite together and form any Church they like, and if for 
a short time there were no vicars and no rectors in quite a 
large number of parishes and no Bishops in some dioceses, 
what matter? There are lay readers to carry on the reading 
of the Word of God, and plenty of Protestant young men who 
would eagerly enter a Church restored to decent Protestantism, 
and with a Prayer Book revised in the light of modern intellectual 
thought. For too long has the established Church of England 
been permeated by those alien in thought to the Protestant 
people, who have bolted and barred the parish church against 
the people to whom it belongs.—Yours, etc., 
Hindhead, Marie C, STOPES. 
January 23rd. 





To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Had Captain Weatherhead been content with a mere 
expression of his feelings at my expense there would have 
heen no call for a reply : he has, however, composed a summary 
of my letter to which I take the strongest exception. 1am not 
in the least amused—TI gave no intimation of being so—nor 
ever imagined Christianity to be a “ back number”; the 
reference to church attendance arising from my knowledge of 
the great number of sincere Christians who do not attend. 

It is a matter of grave doubt whether or not satisfactory 
solutions of the immensely complex problems that now confront 
Western civilisation will prove to be within human capacity, 
and I am at a loss to understand why it should be considered 
impertinent and offensive to express concern that a difference 
over details of Church ritual should be the major controversy 
of the day. 

After all, Sir, Tue New SraresMANn is not a parish magazine ! 
—Yours, etc., G. H. Tuomson. 

42 Woodlands, N.W. 11. 

January 23rd. 


THE COMMITTEE ON STREET OFFENCES 
Vo the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—With reference to “ R. B.’s” letter in your issue of 
January 21st, is not the Committee performing a useful though 
unintended service in revealing the mentality and attitude of 
the Home Office and other authorities which deal with “ street 
offences’? Take, for example, the following evidence given by 
the Legal Assistant Under-Secretary for the Home Office, as 
reported in the Evening Standard of November 11th, 1927: 

Sir Ernley Blackwell gave a summary of the Acts set up to deal 
with street offences. Replying to the chairman, he said he did not 
think them satisfactory for achieving the purposes intended. 

The Chairman.—What are your criticisms ?—The lack of uni- 
formity in each by describing the same sort of conduct in different 
ways in every enactment we have. Another is that certain classes 
of conduct are not really covered, or perhaps not aimed at by the 
Acts, though such conduct should be published [punished ?] or 
prevented. It means that either a strained interpretation has 
to be put on the words of the Act, or a strained interpretation put 
on the acts which have actually taken place. 

Would you give us an example ?—The girl who says: ‘* Good 
evening.” as she passes a man, is not actually behaving insultingly, 
or causing a breach of the peace. But it is conduct which should be 
stopped either by preventive work or some other means. Either 
the constable has to strain the law by saying there was annoyance, 
or inferring there was a likelihood of breach of the peace, or he 
has to infer that the girl’s words were insulting. 

Here we have an unblushing admission that the Home Office 
strive to prevent conduct which is not forbidden by law, but 
which in their opinion ought to be forbidden and punished ; 
and to achieve their object the Home Office are prepared to 
eonnive at or encourage a constable in “ straining the inter- 
pretation ” of the conduct, a process which the ordinary man 
would probably call perjury. How after these statements from 
a high legal funectionary can a police-constable ever be rebuked 
for displaying too much zeal in the exercise of this particular 
duty ? 

It is the attitude of these self-appointed custodians of public 
morals which is largely responsible for the profound distrust 
so widely felt in the police methods of dealing with alleged street 
offences. 

The whole of the evidence given before the Committee so far 
has been most illuminating, and although the naive remarks of 
the chairman and other members show that they are hopelessly 
prejudiced, and utterly incompetent as a body of investigators, 
nevertheless they are unconsciously providing information which 


LT. 


those more conversant withthe real facts and distressing Tesults 
of this phase of the age-long struggle to fit man to a moral code, 
and not a moral code to man, may ultimately find useful,— 
Yours, etc., W. A.B. 





To the Editor of Tur New STaTesMAN. 
; Sir,—1 he criticisms by R. B. on the proceedings of the 
Committee are entirely justified. Some of the members 
. ° ° . ’ 
judging by the questions they put to witnesses, are more intent 
on the improvement of morality than on the removal of the 
specific evils into which the Committee is supposed to inquire, 
Like Mr. Shippen, they believe that a single law or regulation 
can enrich or ruin the nation. It is useful to recall the Opinion 
of M. Jéréme Coignard : 

Au reste, ce mal et ce bien nous sembleraient petits a les estimer 
sans superstition, et je doute, monsieur, qu'une loi ou ordonnance 
puisse avoir l’effet que vous dites. J’en juge par les filles de joie, 
qui sont a elles seules, en une année, l'objet de plus d’édits quiil 
ne s’en rend dans un siécle pour tous les autres corps du royaume, 
et qui n’en exercent pas moins leur négoce avec une exactitude 
qui tient des forces naturelles. Yours, ete., 

X. Z 
r —~ . Ty r? 
THE “RUSSIAN SPY” 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 


CASE 


Str,—I have no idea what your editorial attitude will be toward 
the McCartney case, but I hope you will allow me to say something 
on behalf of the unhappy young man himself. In 1917 he was 
serving under me in the Aegean, and I now learn that he was only 
seventeen when he was sent to me from Egypt with two other 
officers to administer a censorship of posts and telegraphs, for 
which job he was unfit, having no word of any language except 

inglish. I gave him instead some rough and tumble work 

among the islands, and finally he was stationed as port-control 
officer in Zea to keep an eye on the traffic between there and 
Laurium during one of the periodic blockades of Greece. I 
notice in the Press that this job has been magnified into a 
governorship. Such a statement testifies at once to McCartney's 
megalomania and the imbecile credulity of the police. He was 
always liable to get a little above himself, but, though I often 
had to talk to him rudely about foolish pranks, I had a respect 
for his pluck and loyalty. I have not seen him or heard of him 
since. I had no idea then that this young man who had been 
wounded in France and given a commission from the ranks was 
really nothing more than a schoolboy. 

I do not propose to occupy your space by criticising in detail 
the many sinister aspects of this case. They must be obvious 
to every honest man with a grain of commonsense. But I must 
protest against the vindictive sentence passed on both these 
spies, and I make that protest not out of sentiment, but because 
it is obvious that in these days spies may become an incon- 
venience, but that they can never become a real danger. In 
fact, they are bogies. It would scarcely be more criminally 
absurd to condemn a man to penal servitude for ten years and 
hard labour for two years because he had frightened Sir Douglas 
Hogg with a turnip and a sheet. I am not a member of the 
Communist Party, but if anything could make me become one 
it would be the thought of this wretched young fool (young 
knave if you like, but still young and long ago ruined for 
humdrum life by the precocious excitement of the war) 
condemned to this monstrous doom. This kind of judicial 
hysteria has a disturbing allinity with witch-burning, Chartist- 
hunting, and other cruel panics of the unhappy past.— Yours, ete., 

Compton MACKENZIE. 

Isle of Jethou, 

Guernsey. 
January 21st. 


THE JURISDICTION OF THE LORDS 
To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Str.—The writer of the review of The Wharncliffe Memoirs, 
which appears in your issue of to-day, may be reminded that he 
has fallen into the error of supposing (p. 470) that the Appellate 
Jurisdiction Act of 1876 excluded “ lay” peers from taking 
part in a judicial session of the House of Lords. a 

It is, no doubt, literally true that the House, so sitting, '8 
‘‘ confined to those qualified to be members of it.” But so it is 
on all oceasions. But it is not true that it is legally restricted 
to those who are commonly described as “ legal peers,” 1¢» 
peers specially appointed as Lords of Appeal in Ordinary, and 
peers qualified by the tenure, past or present, of judicial office. 


All that the Act of 1876 provided was, that no appeal should 
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be decided unless at least three “ legal peers ”” had been present 
gt the hearing of the arguments. 

In fact, I believe, the late Lord Denman (not the Chief Justice 
but his successor in the title), who had no judicial qualifications, 
voted in the decision of the House in Clarke v. Bradlaugh in 
1883, i.e., seven years after the passing of the Act of 1876. This 
action was, I believe, condemned by public opinion; but its 
legality was not questioned, and I am not aware that the law 
has since been altered.—Yours, etc., 

EDWARD JENKS. 

Royal Societies Club, S.W.1. 

January 21st. 


FRENCHIFIED 
To the Editor of Tue NEw STaTESMAN. 

Sirn,—Mr. MacCarthy accuses me of barking up the wrong 
tree but what I did was to climb a number of trees simultaneously 
—which is only possible metaphorically and, perhaps, in the 
English language. To take the first tree, the imputed Gallicism 
of Mr. Shaw. Mr. MacCarthy protests that Mr. Shaw is less 
popular in France than anywhere else and seems to think this 
fact disposes of my theory. But doesn’t it prove it? Mr. 
Shaw’s intellectualism, which was novel and tonic to us muddle- 
headed English. seemed obvious and trite to the clearer-headed 
Gauls whilst being more limited in range and less free from 
prejudices—the Puritan prejudice, for example—than the French 
expect from an intellectual. 

Secondly, isn’t it a little odd that Mr. Lytton Strachey’s 
essay on Racine is remembered by everybody, whilst only a literary 
Sherlock Holmes like Mr. MacCarthy remembers that Mr. 
Strachey has also written of Shakespeare ? 

Thirdly—and this will answer Mr. Edward Marsh’s letter— 
if Mr. MacCarthy cannot find a “ trace of eighteenth-century 
reasonableness and respect for clarity” or of striving after 
intellectual integrity in modern literary Paris or in Mr. Eliot’s 
Frenchified Criterion, is he not agreeing with me in making a 
distinction between two different kinds of intelligence? There 
is the intelligence of modern Paris which consists of sheer clever- 
ness—this is the kind of ‘* intelligence ’’ which I said was never 
a feature of great art—and there is that superior ** intelligence ”’ 
whose gon] is the complete moral and intellectual integrity which 
directs great artists. Eighteenth-century literature like the 
literature and art of all other centuries contained both kinds, 
but to-day it is the eighteenth century’s cleverness that is so 
prevalent in London and Paris, and its passion for integrity 
that is so hard to find—Yours, etc., W. J. TURNER. 


THE CARLISLE EXPERIMENT 
To the Editor of Tut New STaTESMAN. 

Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. James Clare, says that the 
introduction of the Carlisle experiment can be explained only 
“in terms of a senseless teetotal fanaticism.” He evidently 
does not know, or has forgotten, the circumstances in which the 
experiment started. It was a part of war administration when 
the Carlisle area was swamped by an enormous influx of munition 
workers. I agree with him, however, about the mistake of 
allowing the Carlisle public-houses to escape both income-tax 
and rates. When the Home Office officials took over the experi- 
ment from the Board of Control, they would have made the 
experiment much more valuable for purposes of comperison with 
privately managed public-houses if they had subjected it to 
ordinary trading conditions. Mr. Clare understates the case. 
When the corporation tax was in existence the Carlisle public- 
houses escaped that as well as income-tax and rates. _ It is true 
that the Carlisle experiment makes an annual grant to the 
Tates, but this is a mere act of grace. 

1 too have studied the Carlisle experiment and I find that it 
has raised the whole level of public-house construction and 
management in its area. This is important,as the real problem 
of to-day is to lift out of the gutter the lowest class of public- 
house in crowded industrial areas. Why not retain the experi- 
ment as an exhibition ? It proves the senselessness of the old 
rule, “ the more floor space the more drinking.” ‘The “ Improved 
Public House,” which is the show-piece of the brewers, is an 
excellently managed type and is, as a matter of fact, better than 
anything at Carlisle. But the trouble is that there are very few 
Improved Public Houses. The shortest road to reform is for the 


— : be given security of tenure if it observes a certain 
standard. c 


Those who are conventionally called ‘“* Temperance Reformers” 
seem to me to be more out of relation to simple facts than any 


body of reformers in this or any other country. They denounce 
the Improved Public House as a new diabolical method of 
‘** pushing * drink, but the very “ respectability ” of the Carlisle 
houses attracts new classes of customers. And why not, so 
jong as all are sober ? 

The Temperance Reformers’ most admired scheme, the 
the Bishop of Oxford’s Bill, would delay reform more than any 
scheme that was ever conceived. It depends upon local option, 
which, to judge from the experience of Scotland, means that 
practically nothing would happen. In order thus to secure a 
simulacrum of popular control they incidentally prevent the 
Trade from doing anything whatever to reform itself ; for every 
privately owned public-house would have to be tried for its life 
every four years. No private owner who was not a lunatic 
would sink money in reconstructing his house in such circum- 
stances. I am told that Sir Herbert Samuel does not believe 
in Local Option for the drink trade. I do not know whether this 
is true, but the Liberal Party, which used to place Temperance 
Reform high up in its programme, now says mighty little about 
it. 

England has been becoming steadily more sober and this has 
happened while the Trade has been making particularly large 
profits. That fact knocks the bottom out of the assumption on 
which English temperance reform has traditionally been based. 
All sensible people want respectable public-houses—Refreshment 
Houses for the People. There is, as Dr. Johnson used to say, no 
more pleasing thing in English life than a good inn.—Yours, etc., 

J. B. ATKINS. 

Verulam: Buildings, 

Gray’s Inn, W.C. 


Drama 
MARRIAGE IN THE THEATRE 


E would be a bold man who dared to tackle 
H seriously at this present moment the theme 
of marriage, and in order to do so satisfactorily 
he would have to be a great artist—I mean a really great 
artist, not a Strindberg or a Shaw, but a modern Shake- 
speare. Such a man will come, indubitably, for there 
are all the signs which prelude some great new conception 
of the subject, since all the minor but genuine writers 
are concerned with it and there is an almost visible fury 
of thinking by ordinary men and women going on in 
society all around us. It is in such periods of unrest, 
confusion and intensive speculation that the great jumps 
in imaginative thought take place and men see a new 
vision. A new vision is now impending, but it is still 
dark and cloudy. 

Marriage is the theme of three plays which have just 
been produced in London: Strindberg’s The Dance of 
Death, Jean-Jacques Bernard’s L’ Ame en Peine and Sutton 
Vane’s Regatta, and these three titles might be taken as 
their respective authors’ descriptions of the state of 
marriage. Both Bernard and Sutton Vane are com- 
paratively young dramatists, and Strindberg’s knowledge 
of women was so personal and so much his own that he 
does not date as yet. Obviously, then, marriage, as our 
dramatists see it, is an unhappy state, an extremely 
unhappy state. That precious figment, the average man— 





if one conceded him a_ theoretical existence—would 
probably declare that Mr. Sutton Vane is the only one 
of these three dramatists who deals with normal or 


ordinary people. And now follows the curious fact, that 
of all three plays Mr. Sutton Vane’s characters are the 
least convincingly real. Marriage may not necessarily 
mean a “soul in pain” or a “‘ dance of death,” but it is 
decidedly not a “‘ regatta.” Yet Mr. Sutton Vane, whose 
Outward Bound was a striking enough work to make one 
feel disappointed in this his second play, shows even here 
an effort to get hold of reality. On Sir Ronald Blair’s 
private steam dahabieh, sailing down the Nile, Lady 
Blair is bored. Her husband does fretwork and makes 


ices—symbols, inadequate dramatically, but still suggestive 
C2 
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to the English leisured classes of that lack of romance 
which Englishwomen so persistently, unsuccessfully, but 
yet (may one add ?) courageously and rightly demand of 
a husband. Of a husband, mark you !—not of a lover, 
for if there is one tradition which seems ingrained in our 
English character it is that which demands faithfulness 
and romance in marriage. This extraordinary and sublime 
will-o’-the-wisp or ideal does not give men and women 
much trouble on the Continent, but it leads us into terrible 
difficulties, and it is, in fact, this bee in our bonnet which 
makes foreigners think Englishmen mad or hypocritical. 
But it is a sign of the times that Mr. Sutton Vane makes 
his husband accept his wife’s right to romance, and he 
does not attempt to remonstrate with the Egyptian who 
comes on board to abduct her, much less attempt to kill 
him. But the older generation, represented by the uncle 
—played by Mr. C. M. Hallard with great skill—interferes 
and finally persuades the Egyptian that marriage with 
him will mean social misery for Lady Blair, if she runs 
away with him. Upon this the Egyptian takes poison 
and dies, and that is Mr. Sutton Vane’s way out. The 
merit of the play is that the love of Lady Blair and the 
Egyptian for one another is made real and taken scriously. 
Mr. Vane does not dwindle into a mere boulevardier by 
making the man and the woman deny their own reality 
and be mere fornicating shams who shufile partners as 
though life were an eternal bridge party. But Lady 
Blair is not fully alive, or she would not have let the 
Egyptian take poison. Nor is he altogether convincing 
in spite of the extremely able acting of Mr. Leslie Perrins 
in the part. When Mr. Sutton Vane is getting on with 
his main theme he writes naturally and well, but his 
attempts at humour and light relief are deplorable. 
Strindberg in The Dance of Death shows us a man and 
a woman who are, quite definitely, abnormal. These 
poor creatures who, imprisoned on a small island—the 
husband is a Captain in the Coast Artillery—are about to 
celebrate their silver wedding, torture each other without 
intermittence, and they are constantly crying out in their 
misery, ““ Why! Why! Why!” For the first two-thirds 
of the play they are at least consistent, and one watches 
their hatred rising to uncontrollable force with that 
fascination which all torture has for the spectators who 
can control their disgust. Actually the situation is not 
very interesting, for essentially they are pathological 
xases of what Strindberg himself calls ‘‘ love-hatred ’’— 
that particular form of violent and differentiated sexual 
passion which is not integrated with the other elements of 
human character. Into this ‘‘ love-hatred”’ no affection, 
no comradeship, no respect, no admiration, no other 
sensibility of any kind enters. 
mania, and as 
than for the 


It is simply an erotic 
mania it has more interest for the physician 
artist. One very significant incident—the 
wife’s seduction of her cousin Curt, who comes to the 
island as Master of Quarantine, out of sheer lustful hatred 
of her own husband—reveals this very clearly. At the 
end of the play the Captain and his wife have a sudden 
conversion of character which is simply preposterous, 
and shows how Strindberg completely lost hold of reality 
in this particular play. Mr. Robert Loraine gave a 
remarkable study of the demented Captain and Miss 
Miriam Lewes had good moments as the wife, but Mr. 
Edmund Gwenn frequently brought Curt over the edge 
of the ridiculous by his mannerisms. 

L’Ame en Peine, produced by the Stage Society at the 
Apollo Theatre, was by far the most interesting of these 
three plays. Jean-Jacques Bernard is a well-known French 
dramatist who has been influenced by Maeterlinck not 
wholly to his own good, but he is not so completely a 


fantastic dramatist as Maeterlinck. The outstanding merit 


a 


of L’ Ame en Peine is the naturalness and truthfulness of the 
dialogue. Even in this English version by John Leslic 
Frith it strikes one as an extremely well-written play, anq 
the lack of superfluous talk or bright conversation or, 
indeed, of padding of any kind is refreshing. Here again 
we have an unhappy marriage. Marceline confesses to her 
brother, Robert, that she is marrying Philip because she 
likes and respects him, and she is tired of waiting for someone 
who never comes. She has had occasional flirtations, but 
apparently nothing very serious, and she distrusts herself 
and her capriciousness so much that she is determined to 
settle down with a nice man and make a serious effort to be 
happy. Not an uncommon type this, and not an uncom. 
mon situation to-day! Well, it is an utter failure. After 
ten years she has children, but she has not found either 
satisfaction or happiness. She has tried hospital work, 
visiting prisons, lovers, and even drugs, and in spite of them 
all she is utterly miserable, and, at last, husband and wife 
are going to separate. Now the “ common-sense ” person— 
that other delightful and misleading fiction—would no 
doubt declare that her dissatisiaction with life is the result 
of her drugs and lovers and not their cause. But this 
**common-sense’’ person—who really has no sense at all— 
would be wrong. All does not necessarily go well with a 
woman just because she has health, money, husband and 
children and abstains from “ vices.” Nor with man, 
neither! To think so is to have a conception of life fit 
only pour les cochons. Monsieur Bernard’s play is quite 
truthful and lifelike on this point, and it gives one immense 
satisfaction to meet with a dramatist who is dealing with 
real living human beings, with all their inscrutable desires, 
instead of with mere automatons or social types cut out 
and put into a fixed position in society where they smile and 
eat, talk and sleep, beget miniature automatons and dis- 
appear completely. 

Unfortunately, M. Bernard has also a theory in explana- 
tion of Marceline, and this theory, while philosophically 
tenable and perhaps true, can be true only in a more com- 
plicated and subtle form than M. Bernard’s. Marceline’s 
dissatisfaction, according to M. Bernard, comes from the 
fact that she has not met her twin soul, and he appears in 
the play in the person of Antoine, to whom she never 
speaks. In reality it is Antoine for whom Marceline is 
always restlessly searching, it is Antoine alone who can 
complete her, and Antoine remains outside her orbit— 
although she sees him once in a hotel and once in a Paris 
park when they both rush to prevent a child going into a 
pond. They part without speaking, however, and she only 
sees Antoine again when he falls dead outside her door at 
the close of the last act. 

It is not M. Bernard’s theory that I object to, for I 
believe that to be fundamentally sound, but its application 
is not quite dramatically convincing. Yet I must be 
careful to suggest how very near to complete success M. 
Bernard has come in this play. It is the actual conclusion 
that weakens the effect. One can believe in Antoine and 
Marceline missing each other, and the scene in the second 
act in the park in Paris is magnificently done and suggests 
all that is necessary; but that Antoine should be led to die 
at Marceline’s door is straining the natural order to that 
unreal conformity with the supernatural order which 
produces a sense of disbelief. The acting of Clare Eames 
as Marceline was sensitive and intelligent to a high 
degree. The play was exceedingly well cast and pro 
duced, and one minor part, Emile, was perfectly played 
by Mr. Frederick Bartwell. A word of special praise must 
be given to the exquisite setting by Mr. James Whale, the 
park scene being particularly fine. The Stage Society is 
be congratulated on this production. 

J. B.-W- 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


AST week I illustrated the importance of bringing 
L out minor figures in writing biography by 
Mr. Festing Jones’s Life of Samuel Butler. 

Mr. Festing Jones has, to my mind, kept himself too 
much out of his own book; he only appears whenever 
it is absolutely necessary to the story that he should appear. 
But a trifling story will illustrate the closeness of that 
friendship. A stranger who thought he recognised Butler 
on a Channel boat went up to him and spoke to him. 
“Yes, I am Mr. Butler,” was the reply, “‘ and Jones is 
down below.” To Butler it appeared quite natural that 
anyone who recognised him should also expect to hear 
his friend was with him. I mentioned two other people 
in Butler’s life who were of importance: Pauli and Miss 
Savage. His strange relations with Pauli were my subject 
last week. 
* * * 


Miss Savage is at once a pathetic and exhilarating figure in 
Samuel Butler’s life. She contributes far the best letters 
that the book contains. They met first at Heatherly’s 
art school in 1870. She was the daughter of an architect, 
and she had been a resident governess. She had probably 
no serious intention of taking up art as a profession, and 
she had no gift; but she had a remarkable and lively 
mind, and she was one of the first people to find Butler 
a kindred spirit, and to appreciate his originality and 
power as a writer. About eleven years after they had 
made acquaintance she wrote to him concerning the MS. 
of Alps and Sanctuaries which he had sent her. 

“T like the cherry-eating scene, too, because it reminded 
me of your eating cherries when first I knew you. One 
day when I was going to the gallery, a very hot day I 
remember, I met you on the shady side of Berners Street, 
eating cherries out of a basket. Like your Italian friends, 
you were perfectly silent with content, and you handed 
the basket to me as I was passing, without saying a word. 
I pulled out a handful and went on my way rejoicing, 
without saying a word either. I had not before perceived 
you to be different from anyone else. I was like Peter 
Bell and the primrose with the yellow brim. As I went 
away to France a day or two after that, and did not see 
you again for months, the recollection of you as you were 
eating cherries in Berners Street abode with me and pleased 
me greatly, and now it pleases me greatly to have that 
incident brought to my recollection again. I shall hear 
from you some day soon, n’est-ce pas ?” 


* % * 


To this S. B. appended a note long after Miss Savage's 
death, and one year before his own: “I hope no one will 
imagine that I could have copied the foregoing passage 
without emotion far deeper and more varied than so 
trivial an incident on the face of it appears to warrant. 
How I wish I could say this to Miss Savage herself!” 
The varied nature of his feelings towards her is an important 
strain running through his middle life. When he wished 
to draw a picture of a woman whom he admired, he went 
to Miss Savage for many of the traits he needed, adding 
health and good looks which Miss Savage lacked. Nearly 
all the things given to Alethea in The Way of All Flesh 
were said by Miss Savage, and “‘ beyond her mere sayings, 
the description of a cheerful, humorous, sensible woman 
of the world is as true a description of Miss Savage as he 
could make.” What he left out was still more to her 
credit, namely, that, unlike Alethea, who was handsome 
and well off, she showed those cheerful and brave charac- 
teristics in spite of being worried, poor, lame and plain. 
But Butler, who never separated drawbacks from moral 
defects in estimating the value of human beings, had to 
Tfemove in painting his ideal woman those which from 
a Christian point of view made the original the more admir- 
able woman. He was Aristotelian in his sense of values: 
it Was man or woman’s duty to be decently well-off and 
good-looking. —s suppose,” he wrote in his note-book, 
A Italian peasant or a Breton, Norman or English 
sherman, is about the best thing nature does in the way 


of men—the richer and the poorer being alike mistakes.” 
And again: ‘“ People ask complainingly what swells have 
done, or do, for society that they should be able to live 
without working. The good swell is the creature towards 
which all nature has been groaning and travailing together 
till now. He is an ideal . . . He preaches the gospel of 
grace.” 

What this belief in *‘ swells ’’ cost him in the case of Pauli, 
to whom he had been attracted in so far as he approxi- 
mated to the ideal ‘ swell,’? I showed last week; and, 
much as he appreciated Miss Savage, her drawbacks spoilt 
his pleasure in her. Among his papers was found an 
unfinished sonnet to her containing the fine and significant 
line : 

“Death when he bound me to her set me free.” 
* bod * 


Her letters gave him constant pleasure; he admired 
her and respected her. She was also of great use to him. 
Her admiration consoled him in part for the failure of his 
books ; and, as she said herself, she played the part in 
his life of Moliére’s housemaid—he could try the effect’ 
of his work before he published it. It was an over-modest 
and characteristic description of her function, for she was 
an extremely intelligent woman. Still, the relation worried 
him. He got it into his head that she wanted to marry 
him and even, because she had once said that she wished 
he “‘ did not know right from wrong,” that she would have 
liked him to be her lover. After her death he edited most 
carefully their correspondence. It struck him that he 
had been very selfish, He had always written about 
himself and his work, asking continually for sympathy, 
while when she had told him about her life he had barely 
noticed it in reply. He probably tortured himself unneces- 
sarily; his friendship had certainly been a most delightful 
part of her life, and so sensible a woman must have soon seen 
that any closer relation between them, even if she had 
wished it, which is doubtful, was impossible. Still, there 
were the facts: when, unknown to him, she was dying of 
eancer she had borne her sufferings in silence, continuing 
still to write the letters which cheered him, while he had 
poured out all his woes about Pauli, his father, his money 
worries, his literary disappointments. Her death in 
February, 1885, came as a sudden shock. He had written : 
“1 consider that I have been most patient in waiting so 
long before writing to protest against your continued 
silence,” and had received in reply a letter from her doctor 
saying that she had undergone an operation and wished 
him to know she was cheerful and doing well. A few 
days later he received another letter saying she had died 
the preceding night. 

* ae * 

When, towards the end of his life he was brooding over 
the past, he wrote two sonnets, explaining himself to 
himself. 

‘. 
She was too kind, wooed too persistently, 
Wrote moving letters to me day by day ; 
The more she wrote, the more unmoved was I, 
The more she gave, the less could I repay. 
Therefore I grieve not that I was not loved, 
But that, being loved, I could not love again. 
I liked ; but like and love are far removed ; 
Hard though I tried to love I tried in vain. 
For she was plain and lame and fat and short, 
Forty and over-kind. Hence it befell 
That though I loved her in a certain sort, 
Yet did I love too wisely but not well. 
Ah! had she been more beauteous or less kind 
She might have found me of another mind. 
Il. 
And now, though twenty years are come and gone, 
That little lame lady’s face is with me still ; 
Never a day but what, on every one, 
She dwells with me as dwell she ever will. 
She said she wished I knew not wrong from right ; 
It was not that; I knew, and would have chosen 
Wrong if I could, but, in my own despite, 
Power to choose wrong in my veins was frozen. 
°Tis said that if a woman woo, no man 
Should leave her till she have prevailed ; and, true, 
A man will yield for pity if he can, 
But if the flesh rebels what can he do ? 
i could not ; hence I grieve my whole life long 
The wrong [ did in that I did no wrong. 


AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 


God Got One Vote. By F. H. Brennan. 
Death Comes for the Archbishop. 


mann. 7s. 6d. 
Adam and Eve. By Joun Erskine. Nash and Grayson. 7s. 6d, 
Hanging Johnny. 


Benn. 7s. Sd. 


By Witta Catuer. Heine- 


By MyrtLe Jounston. Murray. 7s. 6d. 

God Got One Vote is the simplest kind of American novel; Death 
Comes for the Archbishop is one of those backwaters up which the 
American novelist rapidly punts to escape the main current of 
experience from which novels like God Got One Vote are made ; 
Adam and Eve is an entertaining fantasy on the eternal triangle ; 
and Hanging Johnny, the best of these books, is a realist novel 
of Ireland. If merit is not taken into account, nationality still 
forms the main dividing line between novels. American novels 
fall naturally into glorifications of American materialism and 
escapes from it, but the Irish element in fiction is harder to define. 
Roughly, there are two expressions of the Irish genius, the 
fantastic Celtic blend of humour and mysticism, with which 
everybody is acquainted, and the grim and b tter realism of the 
younger generation of Irish writers who, leaving the Aran islands 
to the tourist, have fled to the seclusion of the Dublin slums. 
This new class of Irish writer is relentlessly material in its ideal 
of life and utterly contemptuous of the amiable and rain-sodden 
melancholy of the whimsical writers who preceded the rebellion. 
They have exchanged the superstition of the peasant for the 
avarice of the city dweller, and have abandoned whimsy to be 
nearer to life. This is on the whole an advantage, for the self 
pity inherent in the ‘* Celtic ” school, the tendency to snatch all 
the graces of misery without the fact of it, leads to the culti- 
vation of effects without submitting to the causes, which is the 
backbone of sentimentality. The difficulty, however, lies in the 
Celtic genius itself, which persistently reappears amid the most 
cynical efforts of the possessors to escape from it, and makes 
a book like Hanging Johnny as unreal in its tragedy as a sketch 
of Synge. 

Hanging Johnny is the story of a hangman who begins by 
hanging his only friend whom he knows to be innocent, and 
departs under his dying curse. He marries above him and goes to 
live in the slums of Dublin with his wife ; finally he hangs his 
mistress for the murder of her husband, which he himself has 
committed, and goes mad. The plot is then macabre in the 
extreme, while the environment, the grim poverty of the Dublin 
slums, and the efforts of the hangman’s wife to keep her home 
above the level of her intolerable neighbours is as realistic as 
anything can be, but strangely balanced by the purely ‘ Celtic ” 
nature of the characters themselves, who might have walked 
obligingly into the book from the Abbey Theatre. The hang- 
man, with his delicate fingers, his beautiful weak face, his 
dreamy eyes, his quaint fancies, his dumb courtship of his wife, 
is the Celtic man ; we know him well in all his unreliable distine- 
tion. And his wife too, so big, so competent, so sane, affection- 
ate and sexless, is his masculine counterpart, the Celtic woman. 
(There are, of course, other types, but in any Irish book where 
she has no name and is merely referred to as ** the woman,” 
she is always one of these domestic Amazons.) This curious 
blend of romance and realism makes the book more interesting 
while robbing it of reality. The length moreover is exactly 
right and the minor circumstances are all convincing. This is 
certainly a remarkable book and refreshingly free from any trace 
of autobiography ; it avoids melodrama but just misses being 
a real tragedy ; the defects besides intrigue the critic rather than 
repel him, while the undercurrent of artistic attraction and 
repulsion flowing between the hangman and his job is never 
exaggerated into a theme for horror or for Freudian analysis, 
which would be worse. 

Adam and Eve is an account of the love story of Adam and 
Lilith (who is the perfect ‘* Celtic > woman) and Adam and Eve 
(who is the perfect American wife). Lilith, capable, sincere, 
untouchy, is Adam’s intelligent companion, Eve the clinging, 
superior, and peevish wife. The book might have been a 
great deal worse—one can imagine it written entirely with one 
eye on Hollywood and the other on the little bookstalls of 
liners and expensive hotels. As it is, the humour is mostly 
understatement and concerns itself in no way with the Bible 
story, but entirely with the nature of the sexes and the pompous, 
helpless rationalism and vanity of the male. It is impossible 
to see why Lilith should fall in love with Adam, so typical is 


——— 


he, that is to say so much does he conform to the stock husband 
of generations of problem plays, always thinking, always 
thoughtless, always offensive and always taking offence 
Similarly it is hard to see why he should fall in love with Eve, 
unless his need to protect someone and to be bullied renders 
him unfit for equality on any other terms. The best parts of 
this book are his scenes with the animals and Lilith ; there jg 
a strain of facetiousness in the husband and wife episodes with 
Eve, and the main body of epigrams unduly pigeonhole the 
sexes. If Adam had been allowed a grain of humour and 
imagination, Eve an atom of charm, and Lilith a little of that 
irritating bleakness which usually goes with so intelligent and 
masterful a type, the contest would have been a finer one, and 
the book become a human story instead of a skilful and amusing 
puppet show in the approved manner of all triangle dramas, 
The merits of the book are that it is very readable and amusing, 
rather than witty, a gentle and not an extravagant satire, and 
that the base of the psychology is sound. Lilith, however, 
is too much a man’s dream of the perfect woman, just as Eve 
is too much a parody of the eternal feminine ; as a portrait 
Eve is too bad to be faithful and Lilith suffers equally, for she 
is too good to be true. 

God Got One Vote is the story of the rise of an American 
workman through a maze of local politics to be the great political 
boss of a vast city, nominating his own candidates for the 
Senate and controlling an enormous interest in the counties 
and small towns. The first half of the book, concerned chiefly 
with the corruption and the vitality of municipal politics, js 
refreshing and amusing. The low worship of success which 
lurks in every reader is gratified by the genial progress of the 
bricklayer through every kind of graft and brawl to high political 
power. Once successful, however, the hero and the _ book 
take a new turn; they become dogmatic and _ sentimental, 
and behind the Boss, lonely and reformed, struggling to steer 
between the grotesque intolerance of the Klu Klux Klan and 
the decadent ideas of Europeans and dagoes, we catch the epic 
ring of the one hundred per cent. American novel, as familiar as 
it is false. Led astray by the wild insidious modernity of 
Charles Baudelaire the Boss’s only daughter is caught at a 
Bohemian party ; bullied by his worldly little wife and mis- 
trusted by his colleagues he takes his family to Europe, so 
suspicious of its influence as never to stay longer in any one 
place than to allow the mother or the daughter to commit their 
inevitable bétise. When all are tired of the old world he returns 
to win a final victory over his corrupt associates, and see 
his daughter safely wedded to a clergyman. The picture of 
the successful father, henpecked by his thin wife, worshipping 
his thoughtless daughter (who is underneath all gold), is familiar 
to anyone who has gone to a cinema or stayed at a hotel, but 
the descriptions of American political conditions are interesting 
and full of vitality—a vitality which is all the better for being 
so anti-English and so shy of Baudelaire. 

Death Comes for the Archbishop is a misleading title, for it 
comes no more for him than for anyone else who dies on the last 
page of a novel, and starts the reader on a false trail looking 
for some combination which will render its approach of dramatic 
value. The book is the life story of the first Archbishop of New 
Mexico, a Frenchman whose whole career is spent in serving the 
Catholic Church among the Mexicans and Indians of the great 
deserts of the Southern States. It contains a series of incidents 
in the life of the bishop and his fellow priests. It is not really 
a novel at all, but a free and easy biography. There are 4 
great many careful and delicate descriptions of the peculiat 
scenery, of the traces of the Spanish rule, and of the simple life 
of priests and Indians, and the problems of the vanishing West 
in the eighteen-fifties. The book is full of quiet beauty but, 
for a novel, quiet beauty is not enough. One is left at the end 
with a fondness for New Mexico and a desire to see more of 
Hopi and Navajo Indians, whose civilisation is becoming § 
meagre rival to the negro’s influence in the art of the West— 
but that is all. The life of the Archbishop is uneventful and 
undramatic and, in spite of the tenderness with which it is related, 
the narrative does not rise above the perspicacity of any monkish 
biography of a holy man. It seems as if there was the idea 
of a fine novel behind this, just as a statue lies latent in a block 
of marble, but the careful chiselling which has wrought the style 
has ignored the material behind it. The gentle Pateresque 
American rebel has made no more out of Indians, the past, a2 
New Mexico than the dominant hustler, with more vitality and 
less culture, can do with politicians, the present, and New 
England. Miss Cather’s brooding and meditative capacity 
for description turns the scale, but not finally, on the craftsman $s 
side. Cyrit CONNOLLY. 
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COURT GOSSIP 


The Intrigues and Gallantries of Christina, Queen of Sweden. 
Illustrated by ALExINA OGILVIE. Cayme Press. £1 11s. 6d. 


This is a beautiful reprint of a seventeenth-century volume, 
and it purports to be a social chronicle of the life of Christina and 
her court in Rome, of her love-affairs and domestic dissensions, 
her bickerings with a series of Popes, and the scandalous goings- 
on of various members of her suite. It was translated into 
English by one Philip Hollingworth, and first published in 1697. 
Hollingworth’s preface explains that the original manuscript 
was Italian (though evidently the work of a Frenchman) and 
that he had only seen it in a French translation. If this is true, 
it would account for one or two places where the text lapses into 
nonsense. 

The circumstances of Christina’s dramatic abdication, her 
conversion to Roman Catholicism, and her subsequent wan- 
derings round Europe, collecting books, collecting scholars 
dabbling in alchemy and political intrigue, while absorbing a 
great deal of attention, are well enough known. What still 
remains a problem is her character, the motives which lay 
behind some of her odd actions; her mental attitude towards 
herself in her ambiguous position, towards the religion she had 
newly adopted, towards learning, in which she took an ever- 
increasing pleasure, and towards the rest of humanity from the 
Pope downwards. To the solving of such problems this chronicle 
can bring little help, for its author knows less of Christina than 
her modern biographers. 

Christina abdicated in 1654 and left 
ostensibly to receive the Pope’s blessing. She travelled slowly 
and magnificently—in male attire—through Denmark to 
Hamburg, and thence to Antwerp and Brussels. There she made 
a private profession of the Catholic faith, the event being sub- 
sequently celebrated by a performance of Italian musical 
comedy. ‘Gentlemen,’ Christina is rumoured to have said, 
“it is most proper that you should entertain me with a comedy, 
after I have entertained you with a farce.’’ The saying probably 
originated in some malicious imagination, but if not, how easily 
it explains the shocks which Alexander VII. and subsequent 
Supreme Pontiffs received at the hands of their pet convert! 
At Innsbruck there were further delays, and a public profession 
of Catholicism was made. But contemporary opinion saw 
more in this tardy progress than Christina’s natural desire to see 
life : 

Pope Innocent suspected that her reception would cost him dear, 
which delayed her arrival in Rome; the good Pope contented 
himself with saving his money, and left the entire glory of accom- 
plishing that grand ceremony to his successor. 

No one could accuse Alexander VII. of stinginess on that 
occasion. He exhausted the apostolic treasury in his endeavours 
to accord a fitting reception to the most distinguished convert 
of his reign. It was in triumph rather than in penitence that 
Christina entered Rome. 

And at first all was couleur de rose. Christina was féted by 
the Pope, the Cardinals, and the Roman Society, but par- 
ticularly by the Cardinals. Then it was not long before clouds 
appeared on the horizon. If the Pope thought he had taken to 
his bosom a crowned saint, he was vastly mistaken. Christina’s 
unceremonious behaviour, for which she had long been famous, 
failed to improve in the odour of sanctity. She was no obedient 
daughter of the Church ; indeed, she was most difficult to manage. 
* The truth is,” writes Ranke, “that Christina, though bold, 
high-minded, energetic and courageous, was also extravagant, 
ungovernable, intentionally unfeminine and by no means 
amiable.’ Regrettable incidents occurred. The Cardinal 
Colonna, masquerading as a troubadour beneath her bedroom 
window, merited papal rebuke. Her suite behaved abominably, 
and she, haughtily refusing to correct their manners, shared their 
disrepute. For it was obviously the misbehaviour of her court 
Which brought Christina into such bad odour in Rome, whence 
emanated the legend that she was “ the woman of the lightest 
Teputation in the world.” This legend once established, what 
could be more natural than that the execution of Monaldeschi at 
Fontainebleau should be stamped as a crime passionel? Our 
author takes that for granted. It was, in fact, the worst mistake 
Christina ever committed, causing most of Europe to cold- 
Shoulder her as a murderess, and making her position in Rome 
more awkward than ever. 

The affair of Cardinal Azzolino was Christina’s chief scandal 
at Rome. It seems that she fell genuinely in love with this 
Pleasing and accomplished prelate, and that he returned the 
compliment. His influence was largely for her good, for he 
seems to have succeeded in crushing her impulses and smoothing 


Sweden for Rome, 


over her quarrels. Moreover, he was an adroit financier, and his 


advice rescued her from some of her worst monetary difficulties. 
But apparently Azzolino, fecling the Papacy not far from his 
grasp, allowed his passion to cool before Christina’s. Her 
letters from Hamburg in 1666 (she was then forty) speak of a 
** broken heart ”’ : 


Since the obligations of piety prevent you from being my lover, 
I will excuse you from being my servant, for I wish to live and «ize 
your slave. 


So much for the Pope’s pet convert! And later: 


If only I had paid my debts, I should die happy, regretting on!y 
that I had lived two years too long, seeing that it is about two 
years since 

Here she broke off and departed for Sweden. But in spite of 
numerous references to approaching death, Christina lived on, 
and in 1669 was back in Rome, intriguing for the election ot 
Azzolino to the Papacy. 

It is perhaps needless to say that the author of the volume 
under consideration—Hollingworth describes him as having 
been in Christina’s service—is an inveterate scandal-monger- 
Under a pretence of extolling her ‘*‘ Rare Talents ’”’ he blackens 
her character beyond redemption, with a total disregard alike 
for truth and verisimilitude. But that, of course, is customary 
in anecdotal histories of this type. Christina was all her life an 
intriguer, but not as he understood it. However, less than half 
the book deals with the Queen herself; the rest depicts the 
unedifying adventures of her court—more likely to be ** founded 
on fact.’ The villain is the Marquis del Monte, one high- 
sounding Horatio de Bourbon, whose kinship with the French 
royal family seems to have been pretty generally disbelieved. 
His father, our chronicler declares, was a bandit who ** devoured 
Men for the sake of their Wealth.” The habits of this gentleman 
appear to have been such as could hardly redound to Christina’s 
credit. As for her ladies, they were, to all appearances, more 
than commonly addicted to the *“* Pleasures of Venus.” 

Nevertheless, Hollingworth justifies his claim that Christina’s 
actions (as here represented) “‘ though they cannot be called 
altogether Innocent, are yet very diverting.” It may be that 
the chronicler is more diverting than the actions, so childishly 
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spiteful does he sound to the modern ear. Even Christina’s 
love of learning can be turned against her : 

Gallantry was not the only Business of the Queen; for she 
always affected to pass for a great Wit, and pretended to an Under- 
standing of all things (though some have reported that she had but a 
superficial Knowledge of the Sciences) she kept an academy of good 
Literature in her Palace ; where the most learned Men in Rome came 
to submit their Works to her Judgement ; and she would listen 
with Pleasure to the immoderate Praises which were given her. 

Of her vanity he has naturally much to say, for it was one of her 
real vices, though it did not induce her to bestow much care 
upon her appearance. He jeers ill-naturedly at her chemical 
experiments, which ‘* caused her to convert a good part of her 
Revenue into Smoak,”’ and at her credulity for seeking the secret 
for prolonging life. At times he has a “killing knack” for 
malicious description : : 

The Marquis Horatio was a proper Man of a handsome Shape, 
had a large Face, hollow Eyes, a hook Nose, a large Mouth and a 
forked Chin; his Complexion was pale and his Hair of an Ash 
Colour ; he was Nervous and of a strong Constitution, having his 
Body Hairy, his Knees turning outward and his Feet inward. 


As regards the present reprint, the publisher is to be con- 
gratulated upon having produced a volume which, both as to 
type and binding, is very pleasant to the eye. Seven coloured 
woodcuts have been contributed by Alexina Ogilvie, and are all 
the more welcome since complete success in illustration is at 
present rare enough. These woodcuts are not only completely 
suited to the make-up of the volume ; they have, curiously and 
brilliantly, caught also the spirit of the narrative and the 
century—save perhaps for a certain feminising of the Queen. 
Miss Ogilvie has read the book with sympathy, admitting 
without cavil the moral standards it implies, while never for a 
moment misinterpreting or stylising its life in terms of twentieth 
century taste. This is a book which will appeal irresistibly to all 
lovers of historical curiosities. 


MR. BENNETT ON THE RICH 


The Strange Vanguard. By Arnotp Benner. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 


Like most of the later works of Mr. Bennett, this is a 
romance of wealth. It is written entirely for the large public 
who appreciate an entertaining best seller, who are poor 
enough to enjoy a plausible account of the power and dis- 
comfort of the rich; provincial enough to revel in descriptions 
of large yachts and hotels on the Riviera; and fatigued enough 
to require a happy ending to an adventurous plot. The Grand 
Babylon Hotel set the standard for this kind of novel, whose 
success is deservedly due to the sure relief with which one reads 
a book that one knows is going to be competently light and 
airy, and never quite so obvious as one would expect. The 
danger for Mr. Bennett lies in underestimating the kind of 
public which derives enjoyment from his minor work. Next 
to the satisfaction of doing fine work for its own sake, there is 
none to equal that of catering adequately and competently 
to the public taste; but if this is regarded as utterly incon- 
sistent with the first, a fatal element of cynicism will creep in. 
A best seller must believe in itself and must flatter the public 
by exuding an idealism which it will presume them to share. 
Mr. Bennett treats his readers like an intensive chicken farmer, 
and suspends just a little out of their reach the succulent and 
snobbish tit-bits, that the exercise of straining up to them 
may stimulate the digestion by which they will be absorbed. 
*“*Money can buy everything,’ he cries to the gaping birds, 
“except happiness,’ he adds, thrusting the bold paradox 
down their distended crops. 

The Strange Vanguard actually describes the adventures of 
the multi-millionaire Lord Furber, who kidnaps a rival financier 
on his luxurious yacht in order to do a deal that will enable 
him to settle a dispute with his own wife. The action begins 
in Naples and ends with Marseilles and Monte Carlo; the 
characters consist of the two millionaires, the highly individual 
crew of the yacht, Lady Furber the belligerent wife, and Miss 
Perkins the heroine, a modern young woman. As an authority 
on the very rich Mr. Bennett is without a rival; he knows 
that millionaires are big children (like the bison and the grizzly 
bear), and even more right and subtle than his analyses of 
the effect of great wealth (whose symptoms he has tabulated 
like a doctor with a disease) is his perception of the shades 
of deference and subterfuge with which all other classes greet it. 
Every man derives a superior pleasure from the misfortunes 
of the rich, and Mr. Bennett alone is tender towards them, 
to these corpulent and suspicious Leviathans of wealth, so vain, 


a 


so dumb, so shabby, as out of place in this mediocre universe 
as the giant reptiles of an earlier age. The picture of Loy 
Furber is the most romantic presentation possible of what we 
feel instinctively to be a real type, while the abducted mino; 
millionaire makes an adequate foil. As a_ heroine, Harriet 
Perkins is insufferable; she alone is a fiction, a Hollywood 
intrusion, and despite all the encomiums of author and characters, 
she lets the book down. In describing the aristocracy Mf, 
Bennett's observation is not so sure. “ I’m sorry to say that 
I am also the grandson of an earl” is not a usual method of 
making conversation in that world, nor do people styled 
honourable print this on their visiting cards. This form of 
error, trivial in itself, is important in the kind of work which 
stands or falls by the correctness of its picture of the leisured 
classes. An author should at least be knowing, if he would 
appear in the know. For the rest, this is an amusing and 
delightful work. Mr. Bennett might remember that the public 
which appreciated the tragic magnificence of Lord Raingo 
are equally willing to enjoy his lighter books, and are distressed 
to find their intelligence humoured so little, and, in the author's 
professional zeal to give the suburbs exactly what they want, 
only their snobbish hunger and their tipsy optimism provided 
for. Still, no one else could have given us such an adroit and 
lively novel, so plausible and so shrewd. It is good reading 
for a journey, and would be an ideal discovery in the Tauchnitz 
shelf on a rainy day in one of those exotic seasides where it 
never is supposed to rain. Even our irritation with the book's 
snobbish gusto may arise from the depths it has made us realise 
of our own. ‘“ The insolence of wealth,” said Dr. Johnson, 
** will always creep out ’’—and Mr. Bennett knows how this 
is true conversely, of the captious admiration of the poor. 
Cc. ¢. 


NEW VERSE 
Five Saints and an Appendix. By Haroip Acton. Holden. 6s, 
Black Armour. By E.inorn Wyte.  Secker. 5s. 
Nets to Catch the Wind. By Exivor Wyiie. Knopf. 3s. 6d. 


And Other Poems. By Jonun Mavrocorpato. Cobden 
Sanderson. 5s. 

Prometheus in Piccadilly, By Wattace B. Nicuors. Ward, 
Lock. 6s. 


Yet again we have to lament the effusion of egregious nonsense 
with which publishers find it necessary to placard their authors’ 
books of verse. The Transatlantic custom—of appending a 
kind of dossier, wherein you may read a graceful summary of 
the poet's life, the name of his University, the year in which he 
graduated, with what honours, his wife’s maiden name, as well 
as a slightly dramatised account of his travels and general 
literary progress—seems hardly more irrelevant. And, no 
doubt, many booksellers, reviewers and readers might welcome 
a brief analysis of Mr. Harold Acton’s derivations and a graphic 
chart of his personal career, as compared with Messrs. Holden’s 
ingenuously expressed belief that the publication of “ this 
volume of poems ... . will establish him at once as the 
leader of the modern school,” or their pretty supplementary 
conceit, that ‘* so, one fancies, would John Dryden write, had he 
been brought up with the Sitwells.” The intrusion of Dryden's 
name, however, shows a first, though foggy, glimmering of sense. 
It is quite obvious that Mr. Acton has read the English poets of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and studied them to 
considerable profit. Before his earlier books the critic mourned, 
as an electrical engineer should mourn the prodigious exuberance 
and prodigal waste of unharnessed mountain cataracts. Im- 
pressive turbines are driven by much feebler, meaner torrents. 
But here Mr. Acton has adopted the only practicable course, 
and taken refuge from the allurements of his own facility in the 
restraint of a traditional couplet-form. He has written several 
long poems, averaging some four or five hundred lines each. 
These verse essays, and particularly that dedicated to Saint 
Catherine of Alexandria, are remarkably sustained, and the poet 
has contrived to variegate them with numerous and subtle 
changes of tempo, all the while keeping the incorrigible plc 
turesqueness of his fluent invention under strict control. 

Un peu trop, cest juste assez pour moi, M. Jean Cocteaus 
armorial device, might be fittingly appropriated by the author 
of the Five Saints. That he will probably be convicted of 
‘‘ crave errors of taste” is a threat which—thank heavens !— 
leaves his wit undismayed. And the boisterous products of his 
masculine ingenuity are in an agreeable contrast to Miss Elinor 
Wylie’s equally facile but essentially feminine divagations. The 
present reviewer, perplexed by the simultaneous appearance © 
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twin books of verse, published by different firms, has experienced 
a certain misgiving, whether or no both these little compilations 
proceed from an identical source, the Miss Elinor Wylie who 
wrote Jennifer Lorn and The Venetian Glass Nephew. A con- 
scientious and elaborate exercise of textual criticism has per- 
suaded him that, always assuming Black Armour and Nets to 
Catch the Wind to be the work of different hands, the distinction 
is still negligible. The Miss Wylie of each book has enjoyed but, 
unfortunately, sought to emulate Blake’s shorter lyrical poems. 
Her accomplishment, formidable of its kind, and the extreme 
dexterity with which she handles tenuous material, are best 
employed as a translator. And the following unacknowledged 
translation from the Greek will provide a fairer index of her 
quality than the verses mentioned above or Demon Lovers, a 
clever pastiche of Mr. T. S. Eliot : 

This graven charm, that leads a girl unkissed 

From bridal-bed ; that knows to draw a man 

Far over seas ; carved out of amethyst, 

Chased with fine gold ; accept, O Cyprian ! 

See where it lies, translucent, beautiful : 

Oh, take it for your very own! and see 

How it is bound with violet-coloured wool, 

Gift of a sorceress from Thessaly. 

Beside Mr. Acton’s genial talent and Miss Wylie’s sedulously 
polished knack, Mr. John Mavrogordato is a poet who has 
retained his «esthetic innocence far beyond the natural term. A 
complete absence of literary self-consciousness is more baffling— 
yet sometimes more hopeful—than the most deeply involved 
obscurity : 

Dear and fair 

all the flowers that have been 

fill the air 

that surrounds your amber hair. 
Observe the “ unforced’ cadence and ingenuous colour-adjec- 
tive! Comment dries up on the lips, and it is with real disap- 
pointment that we turn to Cassandra in Troy, a verse-play 
revealing the unmistakable traces of sophistication, adroitly 
composed rather in the tragic-chorus manner of H.D. 

Mr. Wallace Nichols has re-invoked Prometheus and, setting 
him down in Piccadilly, has encircled him with a galaxy of new 
torments. In a sort of pageant or charade, the personifications 
of current evil parade beneath his eyes. Mr. Nichols’ scope is 
immensely ambitious, and the attack he makes on our apprecia- 
tion unusually direct and vigorous. He must succeed or fail, 
according as his various readers are pre-occupied or unper- 
turbed by the exacting niceties of form. A minority will find 
his blank verse unexciting and will shudder at his stylised fiower- 
sellers and cockneys, the caricatured bishop and the mournful 
young woman, who comforts herself with the reflection—of 
questionable accuracy—that poor girls have one asset they can 
always realise ; but there are others, and a larger company, for 
whom defective execution will be amply condoned by the 
tremendous proportions of the poet’s original design. 


FROM THE OTHER SIDE 


Five Years in Turkey. By GeNeRAL LIMAN VON SANDERS. 
With illustrations and maps. Bailliére, Tindall and Cox. 16s. 


This book is as dull as it is important ; and that is saying a 
good deal. General Liman von Sanders was unquestionably a 
very able soldier, and it is possible that if he had not been on the 
spot the great Dardanelles campaign of 1915 would have been 
(from our point of view) a resounding success instead of a most 
tragic and terrible failure. The whole story is told here from the 
other side ; but quite without any frills. It is the baldest of 
narratives, but it explains what happened and why General 
Ian Hamilton failed so badly and so unnecessarily. General 
Hamilton, of course, did not and could not know everything, but 
the story seems to make it clear that if he had displayed only a 
little more competence in the handling of his divisions, 
his Suvla Bay attack should have succeeded. The whole 
affair has now passed into history, and recriminations 
can have no sense or reason. But here are the facts 
about that almost incomprehensible failure. General von 
Sanders is too discreet to be really interesting, but his record 
of events is an indubitable contribution 
passage he describes how the “ Young Turks” planned to 
“march through Afghanistan to India ’’—a project ten times 
more absurd even than their attack upon the Suez Canal. But 
all these absurdities he recognised clearly enough; and they 
were attempted against his written advice. He also records 
his view of the fighting in Mesopotamia, both before and after 


to history. In one 


a 


General Townsend’s surrender at Kut. For obvious reasons he 
wanted to withdraw and hold more defensible positions, but the 
infatuated Enver would not agree. Kemal Pasha—the present 
dictator of Turkey—was the only man upon whom he felt he 
could rely, and there again history has shown him to have been 
right. Incidentally General von Sanders notes the extraording 
value of heavy naval support to a landing army and explains jp 
that connection exactly what he means. His book will Certainly 
live as a practical text-book on naval-military operations which 
no modern student of war can afford to overlook. 


Ty 


LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU 


Portrait of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. 


15s. 


It would not be difficult to develop what Miss Barry calls the 
“Sévigné motif’ into a full-length comparison between the 
Marquise and Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. But such a com. 
parison could not have any value: there is no real resemblance 
between the two famous letter-writers. Madame de Sévigné 
lived a remarkably uneventful life, the most vital part of which 
was her long uninterrupted correspondence with her daughter, 
the being whom, in the whole world, she most genuinely loved. 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, on the contrary, gives few signs 
of having cared about her daughter until, reduced to comparative 
inactivity by her self-imposed exile, she bethought herself that 
she still had a daughter, as who should say an audience. Then, 
in conscious imitation of the Marquise, and not perhaps uncon- 
scious either of the possibility of print, she took pen in hand 
and wrote. 

Nor had her’s been a passive, subjective life. From the time 
of her elopement she had been whirled into the social world. 
Handsome, witty, quarrelsomely married, she was received at 
Court, wooed by aspiring lovers, revered as a poetess by Pope 
himself. Her letters were passed from hand to hand, and she 
introduced the vaccination which became so fashionable that 
she wished she had never heard of it. 

But then came the turn of fortune. It was not the poetess 
alone that Pope imagined he admired ; and when she rejected 
his advances she suffered from his wit, which stirred up public 
opinion against her. An unfortunate South Sea bubble expe- 
rience ; her son going steadily to the dogs (indeed his already 
warped mind could hardly have been improved by all the 
beatings he received) ; her sister gone mad ; quarrels with her 
friends and worse quarrels with her husband: at last Lady 
Mary packed up and departed for the Continent, where, for 
twenty-two years, she wandered about, now running a farm 
(famed for its excellent eggs, butter, and farmhouse bread); 
now entertaining, now quarrelling with British residents. And 
at last came the belated interest in her daughter, to cast a sort 
of glamour upon her latter days. This was no Marquise de 
Sévigné. 

Impudent, tactless, wholly lacking in finesse, her speech was 
assuredly indecorous, and her actions such as could easily be 
magnified from indiscretions into genuine moral lapses. She 
was never really happy. She had neither the serenity and 
outward peace, nor the absorbing interest in one beloved object, 
that characterised Madame de Sévigné. Nor will her letters 
really bear the comparison. Lacking sympathy and imagination, 
they depend for their interest wholly on her varied and exciting 
career. Her style alone has the qualities of the woman. It 
is positively impressive in its downrightness. In writing, as 2 
life, Lady Mary had no patience with affectation. 

As for this study of her personality, it is neither quite 4 
biography nor quite a novel. ‘ Presented in the form of simple 
narrative,” it is an attempt, Miss Barry tells us, to “ bring 
(Lady Mary) back, not as a museum piece, but as a real person.” 
Of other biographies, she writes, ‘‘ they concern a corpse. She 
was very much alive.” But frankly, Miss Barry had been better 
advised to write a novel rather than what purports to be 4 
biography, interlarded with purely imaginary conversations. 
Miss Barry knows more than enough about eighteenth-century 
England to make the background to a novel, across which Lady 
Mary and her circle might move. What she cannot know 3 
whether her readers will be content to be guided by her arbitrary 
imaginings, with no indication where fact ends and fiction begins. 
That the book ends on a note of purest, and not the best, fiction, 
one can at least be certain : 


By Iris Barry. Benn, 


Her father’s face would change to Hervey’s: they smiled at 
her in a peculiar solemn way. She seemed to be struggling with 
a book: a crooked hand took her pen away... . 

She suddenly felt very brave, and wanted to call out, and let 
them all know that she did not care, that the pain was nothing. 
that past wrongs were nothing. 
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THE NILE 
CIVILIZATION 


By Professor A, MORET. With 24 plates, 79 text 
illustrations, and 3 maps. 25/- net. 
A new volume in the History of Civilization. 
history of Egypt from the cultural point of view shows the 
development of religion, art, science, and literature in the various 
periods. ‘This erudite analysis of a great civilization carries 
the reader into the atmosphere of a life long vanished, and stirs 
him with the drama of human growth.”—Times. 


NOVA FRANCIA: a Description of 


Acadia, 1606 


By MARC LESCARBOT. 
P. ERONDELLE, 1609. 
With 2 maps. 12/6 net. 
A new volume in the Broadway Travellers. This account, by a 
witty French barrister, of his discoveries and adventures of the 
savage customs (including marriages, births, funerals), sports, 
wars, arms, natural history, and social life of the native Indians, 
1s instinct with life. ‘‘ This admirable edition reveals Lescarbot 


to be something of a lesser-known Mor me, and Erondelle a 
-Daily News 


second Florio.” 
FACETIZE OF POGGIO ‘- Other 
Medieval Story-Tellers 


Translated, with .an_ introduction, by 
STORER. 7/6 net. 
A new volume in the Broadway Translations. This is in effect 
an satheleny of facetiz, of which about one-third are Poggio’s. 


They may be described as the medieval equivalent of our modern 
smoking-room story. 


SOVEREIGNTY: a Study of a Con- 
temporary Political Notion 
By PAUL W. WARD. 7/6 net. 


The growth of Internationalism, the revival of the Guild idea, 

and the challenge of Labour organizations ‘has given a new 

importance to the probem of Sovereignty. The whole controversy 
is here surveyed. 


EGYPTIAN 


This magnificent 


Translated by 
Edited by H. P. BIGGAR. 
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Recently Published 


MARIE ANTOINETTE 
By the MARQUIS DE SEGUR. 
12/6 net. 


“This brilliant biography.”—Times Literary Supplement. ‘* The 

book is a study of character. The author is in love with his 

heroine, yet he does not minimize her insatiable craving for 

pleasure, her sentimentality, or her desire for money. We are 

told that the historical novel is de ad, but this book proves that 
it is capable of reincarnation.”—Spectator. 


GOETHE’S FAUST 
Translated by G. M. COOKSON. 
Professor J. G. ROBERTSON. 

In the Broadway Translations. 

high a level as that of Mr. Cookson deserves admiration.’ 

Observer. A critical study of Goethe has just been issued in the 

Republic of Letters by Professor J. G. Robertson. The Observer, 

in its review of this writes: ‘“ Each new generation will demand 

a fresh account, and there could hardly be a safer or more 

competent guide in our generation than Professor Robertson. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE IN ITS 


FOREIGN RELATIONS, 1300-1800 
By LAURIE MAGNUS. With 8 plates. 9/- net. 


“As much for the gene ral reader as the student, and rich in 

literary entertainment.”—Daily Chronicle. ‘ Full of interest, 

to be commended to all teachers of English who wish to widen 
their outlook.’’—Journal of Education. 


MOZART 
By DYNELEY HUSSEY. 7/6 net. 
one of the best of the Masters of Music 
It is very well and interestingly written, the biographical 
chapters are accurate, and the musical enthusiasm tempered by 
sober discrimination. As a general introduction, we know 
nothing better in English.”—Times Literary Supplement. 


POEMS 
By JOAN WARBURG. 3/6 net. 


“She succeeds very well in giving conscious definition to experi- 
ences which transcend the conscious. The delicacy of her verse 
is a true expression of a vision of life’s sanctity. Her book con- 
tains six poems for children, and a certain lyrical playfulness is 
to be found in all of them.’"—Times Literary Sapstemen. 


r 

SEAWAYS AND SEA TRADE 
By A. C. HARDY, B.Sc. With 12 plates and 
numerous text illustrations. 15/- net. 

‘His claim that his book is in many ways unique could be fairly 
justified He surveys the whole field of trade routes, character 
of cargoes, function of riverways and canals, distribution of 
orts, ete. le is nowhere superficial. . We hope we 
lave sufficiently indicated the variety and interest of his thesis.’ 

imes Literary Supplement 


BROADWAY HOUSE, CARTER LANE, E.C.4 


With 8 plates. 


Introduction by 
7/6 net. 


“A translation sustained at {80 


“It is in every way 
Series. 
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WINSTON CH URCHILL 


A CRITICISM 

By Colonel The Lord Sydenham of Combe, G.C.M.G., G.C.I.E., 
F.R.S.; Admiral Sir Reginald Bacon, K.C.B., K.C.V.O., D.S.O.; 
General Sir Frederick Maurice, K.C.M.G., C.B.; General Sir 
W. D. Bird, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.0.; Sir Charles Oman, K.B.E., 
F.S.A., M.P., With Maps and Charts. 10/6 net. 

The Daily Mail says: “There is much that is interesting and 
indeed of permanent importance in this examination of some of 
the facts and figures in Mr. Churchill’s now famous history of the 
War. The field covered by Mr. Churchill was so vast and his 
stimulating pages have elicited so much fresh evidence that almost 
inevitably there were certain points regarding which he stood in 
need of correction.” 


JOSEPH FARINGTON, R.A. 


THE FARINCTON DIARY: VOL. Vii. (1811-1814) 
“ All readers of the first six volumes of Farington’s diary will 
welcome the seventh.”—Spectator “Such pages as these of 
recreated history are far to seek, containing as they do graphic 
pen-portraits of Napoleon heading for Moscow and disaster; 
Blucher, Wellington, Angelica Kauffmann, the King of Prussia, 
Louis XVIII, Princess Charlotte, and the future George IV.”— 
Sphere ‘“ Everybody who loves the curious will regret that we are 
within sight of our farewell to the faithful Farington, for he is 
a sheer joy.".—Sunday Times Fully illustrated. 21/- net. 


AUCTION BRIDGE ESSENTIALS 


by 

Of all card games CRO SS-R is UF. - scientific, and 
requires sound understanding of the first principles. In this volume 
the author—who is an authority on the subject—gives a series of 
problems, the careful study of which should prove of benefit to 
advanced players no less than to the beginner. A valuable addition 
to literature dealing with the strategy of the 

game. 5/- net. 


Send for List No. 47 


HUTCHINSON 


cv. Ud wulishers) Ltd., 34-36 Paternoster Row, E.C.4 
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A Great Autobiography in a 
New and Cheaper Edition 


THE EDUCATION 
OF HENRY ADAMS 


10s. 6d. net 


This is the first popular issue, not only of the 
finest autobiography that has ever come out of 
America, but also of one of the most valuable 
existing documents in English social history. 

Young Henry Adams crossed from Washington 
to London in 1861 as private secretary to his 
father, Charles Francis Adams, who had been 
appointed by President Lincoln, Minister to the 
Court of St. James’s at the most critical moment 
of American nineteenth-century history. He re- 
mained in England till 1868, with all his wits 
preternaturally sharpened by the delicacy of his 
situation. He was an understrapper to the Minister 
for the North in a society whose most fashionable 
members were for the South. He had long periods 
of apparent leisure during which he was really 
doing the hardest work of all—the work of pre- 
serving equilibrium, discretion and a calm bear- 
ing in the midst of a society whose very courtesy 
was hostile. He had unrivalled opportunities of 
seeing the English on official show, in unofficial 
undress; in town, in the country; personally 
friendly or from policy aloof. He recorded his 
impressions of England in the’fifties and ’sixties; 
and because he had to perfection the genius and 
opportunity for onlooking, because he could profit = 
as little from applause of England as he could Se 
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Whether such a method really succeeds in giving ‘“ the true 
story of a woman’s life” is questionable. At least, for success 
the conception must be worthy of its object and the style not 
inferior. Miss Barry’s conception of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu suffers inevitably from her own limitations ; and, for 
her style, on p. 180 we find—“ his father had commenced footman 
to the gay Duchess of Newcastle.” 


A PAGE OF DIPLOMATIC HISTORY 


British Documents on the Origins of the War, 1898-1914. 
Edited by Dr. G. P. Goocu and Dr. HArotp TEMPERLEY. 
Volume 1: The End of British Isolation. Volume 2: 
The Anglo-Japanese Alliance and the Franco-British 
Entente. H.M. Stationery Office. 10s. 6d. each. 

The decision to throw open the archives of British diplomacy 
and to publish the official records relating to the origins of 
the War came as a corollary to the policy of reconciliation in 
Europe which was firmly established by Mr. Ramsay Macdonald. 
Not that these documents were likely to lead to any startling 
revelations or could be expected to add very much to the 
material collected in the German compilation of the same 
nature—( Die Grosse Politik der europdischen Kabineite, 1870-1914, 
40 vols.). The significance of the gesture lay rather in the fact 
that it implied—and was certainly so interpreted on the Con- 
tinent—a departure from the “ esoteric”’ traditions of the British 
Foreign Office. 

These first two volumes cover just that period (1897-1904) 
when England was compelled by the logic of events to pocket 
her insular pride and sample the policy of alliances as commonly 
practised by the nations of the Continent. They are thus 
peculiarly interesting for the light they throw on an attitude 
of mind which has continued to hamper British relations with 
foreign powers long since isolation ceased to be an article of 
our diplomatic faith. At the turn of the century there is the 
unusual and not very edifying spectacle of our Government 
tentatively seeking an alliance first with one Continental power 
and then with another, drawing back constantly for fear of 
entanglements, and finally establishing an entente with the 
traditional foe, France, with whom, indeed, our differences 
seemed the most acute and intractable. 

The non-committal attitude towards European politics finds 
admirable expression in a Memorandum by Lord Salisbury 
of May 29th, 1901, in which the veteran statesman deprecates 
very strongly the proposal for including England within the 
bounds of the Triple Alliance, giving as his reason that ‘ it 
would be hardly wise to incur novel and most onerous obligations, 
in order to guard against a danger in whose existence we have 
no historical reason for believing.’ As a matter of fact the 
record of the diplomatic exchanges which went on just before 
and during the South African War (Chapter VII.) shows that 
there was some real danger of a coalition of forces against us, 
which at that time might have had disastrous consequences. 
Sir Edmund Monson, His Majesty’s Ambassador in Paris, in 
a despatch dated October Ist, 1899, after describing in the 
strongest terms the scurrilous attacks on Great Britain in all 
the French newspapers without exception, adds : 

The favourite theme is ... the prospect of a combination 
of the European powers in favour of the Boers ; a prospect which, 
it is considered, the hostility of the German and Russian Press 
to England shows to be something neither visionary nor impractic- 


able... 

Other documents tend to show that the margin of safety which 
separated us from hostilities against a combination of the 
Triple and the Dual Alliance was very narrow ; some, indeed, 
have suggested that what saved us was the fortuitous cireum- 
stance of the International Exhibition (1900) in Paris, to the 
success of which French opinion attached so much importance 
that France would make no move to lead a crusade against 
perfidious Albion. 

The narrative begins with the situation in the Far East 
created by the German occupation of Kiao-Chau. We are told 
first of overtures made by the British Government to Russia 
(January to March, 1898), of which there has been practically 
no record hitherto. That they failed completely in their 
object is shown by the Russian action in occupying Port Arthur 
which led in its turn to the British lease of Wei-Hai-Wei. British 
policy, in China especially, is plainly contrasted with the 
purposes of other Powers by the fact that our only object was 
to secure facilities for trade and equality of commercial chances, 
without any arriére-pensée of political or territorial gain. This 
alone would account for our failure to strike a bargain with 
rival nations, particularly Russia. It is, however, the swash- 
buckling figure of the German Emperor which_casts a shadow 


——— 


over all attempts on the part of the British Government to 
come to an understanding with Russia about spheres of pre- 
ponderance in China. The Kaiser’s intrigues with the Tsar 
over the heads of their respective Ministers, his playful habit 
of inciting other nations to go to war, reveal him unmistakably 
as a public danger, even before the Hague Peace Conference 
of 1899 forced him to show his hand, while his outbursts of 
highly undiplomatic language (as when he calls Lord Salisbury’s 
Cabinet “‘a set of unmitigated noodles !”’) contrast strangely 
with the polished niceties of the Chancelleries. i 

We must wait for the official biography of Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, now being prepared by Mr. J. L. Garvin, for an 
account of the first Anglo-German rapprochement of March, 
1898. The story told here of the Anglo-German secret Cop. 
vention in connection with the financial difficulties of Portugal 
together with the pettifogging dispute about the status of the 
islands of Samoa leaves no doubt as to the hostile character 
of Germany’s official policy. No further explanation is needed 
for the firm negative returned to the proposals made in 190] 
for a comprehensive Anglo-German alliance. It should be noted 
that, whereas the German documents published in the Grosse 
Politik attribute the initiative to Great Britain, the British 
documents attribute it to Germany. 

What strikes one most about the Anglo-German discussions 
and also the early negotiations with France—the disputed 
claims in the region of the Middle Niger, the Fashoda incident, 
etc.—is the prominence given to considerations of sentiment. Two 
such different personalities as the Kaiser and Monsieur Delcassé 
are continually inveighing against our want of appreciation of 
the susceptibilities of a great nation. The reproach was perhaps 
justified, for Lord Salisbury commonly pursued a high-handed 
policy, but one has the impression that in those days “ national 
honour ” was often a convenient peg on which to hang political 
grievances. 

The detailed account of the preliminary negotiations for 
the Anglo-Japanese alliance and the Entente Cordiale, by 
contrast, is a fair specimen of realpolitik. Now that public 
opinion plays such an important part in the shaping of foreign 
policy, it is essential that the ordinary layman should have at 
his disposal an objective account of the events leading up to 
the catastrophe of 1914. Volume 2 of this series is, undoubtedly, 
the best possible introduction to the study of contemporary 
history. The editors are to be heartily congratulated on their 
skill and industry in a task which in France is considered to 
require the services of a committee of forty-eight persons ! 


SAILORS AND LAWYERS 


Naval History in the Law Courts; a Selection of Old Maritime 
Cases. By WitiramM Sentor. Longmans. 6s. 

Regarded as material for social history, the law reports, and 
more particularly reports of old trials (which is a different 
thing) have so far hardly been discovered ; and Mr. Senior is 
to be congratulated on his idea of exploring the annals of the 
law for stories of sailors and the sea. In this little volume 
he has collected ten incidents in which Jack ashore has either 
found himself in trouble—as in the matter of Sir Francis 
Drake and his execution of the mutineer Thomas Doughty, 
which is the subject of Chapter I.—or in which he displays 4 
marked talent for successful litigation, as in the case, related 
in the last chapter, of Captain Sir Edward Belcher, R.N., who 
in 1849, recovered £11,900 from the Crown, in respect of the 
slaughter of 350 pirates at £20 a head, and the defeat of 980 
others at £5 each. (Boys who have not yet chosen a career 
should be warned that the Act under which Sir Edward pro- 
ceeded has since been repealed.) Perhaps the most curious 
story in the book is that of the Brazilian slaving schooner, the 
Felicidade, which was captured on February 22nd, 1845, by 
H.M.S. Wasp. Five days later the Felicidade, having a prize 
crew of sixteen men and two officers on board, was ordered by 
the Wasp to pursue a suspicious sail; this she did, and over: 
hauled and captured another Brazilian ship, the Echo, which 
was found to have four hundred slaves on board her. Half 
the prize crew were transferred to the new capture, and in 
consequence those remaining on board the Felicidade were 
almost immediately overpowered and killed by their Brazilian 
prisoners. The trial of these latter, who, after numerous 
vicissitudes, were brought to England for the purpose, raised 
the very difficult question whether they were eommon pirates 
and murderers, or were rightly struggling to be free. The 
decision was finally given in their favour, largely on the ground 
that the Felicidade had never been condemned by a Prize Court. 

We have only one fault to find with Mr. Senior ; he is rather 
irritatingly afraid of being a bore. We should have liked more 


detail, more ipsissima verba, more footnotes, more references to 
sources—in short ™ore of the jolly paraphernalia of a true story: 
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THE OPINIONS OF 


ANATOLE FRANCE 
By Nicolas Ségur 


Author of “ Conversations with Anatole France.” 
Translated, with an Introduction, by J. LEWIS MAY. 
Demy 8vo. 7s, 6d. net. 


A new Volume in the Library Edition of 
Anatole France’s Works. 


SUNDRY GREAT 
*& GENTLEMEN 


Some Essays in Historical Biography. 


By Marjorie Bowen 


Author of “The Netherlands Display’d,” “The Viper of 
Milan,” etc. 

Illustrations from portraits, 

Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 

Miss Marjorie Bowen, in this new volume of sketches of 
some of the great gentlemen of history, aims at showing 
the reader how far a great personality, strange or powerful, 
could influence or make the history and destiny of Europe. 
Here is a gallery of portraits, men who were outstanding 
figures of their period—Frederic II. of Hohenstaufen, 
Louis XII. of France, Sebastian of Portugal, Gustavus 
Adolphus of Sweden, Charles II. of Spain, Marshal 
Maurice de Saxe—all these were remarkable for character 
or intellect or both—all left their mark on the history of 

Europe. 


THE ART OF 
THOMAS HARDY 


By Lionel Johnson 
A New Edition, 


With a supplementary chapter on the Poetry of Thomas Hardy 
by J. E. Barton, Portraits by William Strang and Vernon Hill, 
and a Bibliography by John Lane. 

r. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


A VAGABOND IN FIJI 
By Harry L. Foster 


“A Tropical Tramp with the Tourists,” etc. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 12s, 6d. net. 

In this volume Mr. Foster has some surprising stories to 
tell about cannibals in the South Seas. His researches 
took him to Samoa and the Tongas and into the moun- 
tains of Fiji where baked missionary was quite recently a 
popular dish. 
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A Striking First Novel. 


FINGERS 
By Frank Lord 


Cr, 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Mr. Lord, a new writer hitherto unknown in this country, 
has experience of crime, criminals and prisons. In 
“Fingers” he tells the story of a boy born in prison who 
spends a youth of luxury acquired by his beautiful 
mother’s “light fingers.” Mr. Lord was at one time a 
Deputy Police Commissioner in charge of the New York 
Detective Bureau, and not only knows his subject in- 
timately, but can write about it in a wholly delightful 

and human manner. 





A LIBRARY LIST. 
AUNT ISABEL’S LOVER. 
PLAYERS IN THE DARK. 
THE HONOURABLE PICNIC. 
THE HIGHGATE MYSTERY. 
I ESCAPE ! 
COMEDY. 


Marion Fox. 
Frep REYNOLDS. 
Tuomas Raucar. 
CHARLES KINGSTON. 
Capt. J. L. Harpy. 
ELIZABETH Murray. 
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READY NEXT FRIDAY 


TWELVE 
MONSTROUS CRIMINALS 


(From Nero to Rasputin) 


by PHILIP BEAUFOY BARRY 


In one large handsome volume, fully illustrated. 18/- net 


This volume of studies is probably unique in recent English 
literature in that it records the lives and acts of criminals of widely 
divergent periods, circumstances and environments. To range from 
a Nero Claudius Cesar in the first century to a Rasputin in the 
twentieth is in itself an intriguing performance. However, although 
the pages present personages as widely asunder as an imperial 
tyrant and a London thief, an aristocratic poisoner of France and 
a slum-woman who flagellated her apprentices, the keynote of the 
studies is maintained throughout. Poison, vitriol, the lash, the 
fire, the knife, the bullet, and the obscene act of the cannibal all 
play their part in this arresting volume. 








LEAVES FROM MY LIFE: 


SOME MEMORIES 
by SIR HERBERT BARKER 


Numerous illustrations. 21/- net 


“In this interesting autobiography Sir Herbert Barker, the manipu- 
lative surgeon, describes a number of his triumphs which, since 
manipulation often achieves immediate and spectacular results, are 
genuinely ‘dramatic.”—Daily Mail ‘“ Remarkable stories of his 
struggles for recognition against the Diehards of the medical pro- 
fession are told by Sir Herbert Barker. . He also tells of 
the fight he made on behalf of his aged anesthetist, Dr, Axham.” 
—Daily News 
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CHAPT ER | 


expanding BOOKCASES 


offer a capital solution to all bookcase problems. 
They exactly accommodate a small or a large 





number of books, without wasted space. They 
grow with your collection and are always just 
right in size. Made in OAK, MAHOGANY 
or WALNUT to harmonise with your furni- 
ture. A delightful and valuable addition to 
any room. 

Manchester: Bony Ader my Victoria Bridge. 


Liverpool: 55 Whitechapel. 
Stoke-on-T rent: 25 High Street. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Henry Purcell. By Dennis ARUNDELL, M.A., Mus.B. 
University Press. World’s Manuals. 3s. 6d. 

This is a sound and competent piece of musical biography. Mr. 
Arundell has sketched in the background of the seventeenth century 
and of musical society with extracts from Dr. Burney (a great admirer 
of Purcell, though he regretted some of his ‘‘ barbarous ’? harmonies), 
ivelyn, Pepys and other contemporaries. Purcell wrote the music 
of more than fifty plays which were performed while he was still 
alive; and he collaborated with Dryden in the production of 
Amphitryon and King Arthur. But most of his music, and with a 
few exceptions the best of it, was Church music. It is curiously 
uneven in character, and hardly any picce of it is wholly satisfactory. 
Nowadays Purcell is known chiefly for a few songs, the “ Trumpet 
Voluntary,” the ‘Golden Sonata” and pieces from the two Suites 
for Harpsichord. Mr. Arundell has made the excellent habit of 
quoting frequently from the music about which he is writing. In the 
case of Purcell, it was very necessary ; but it is a habit which might 
well be followed by critics when they are discussing composers whose 
work is more widely known. The chief fault of this book, and it is 
irritating rather than important, is that instead of the usual index 
at the end Mr. Arundell has substituted a family tree of the Purcells. 


Oxford 


Columbus—Undergraduate. By Joun A. Benn. Benn. 6s. 

Mr. Benn spent a year at Princeton before going to Cambridge 
and afterwards on to London. Thus he had an opportunity of 
comparing three very different systems of university education. 
But most of his book is naturally given to a description of his 
experiences in America and relatively little to his reflections upon 


them. What he has written is interesting, but slight and unprovo- 
vative. He seems to have accepted the many puerilities of American 


college life, and to defend them merely because they are American. 
Freshmen are submitted to ragging of the crudest sort—mud-throwing 
and other school-boy tactics—they must wear black socks and attend 
garter parades, they must give way on the pavement to their seniors, 
they must never retaliate. ‘The literal observance of this in 
practice,” writes Mr. Benn, “is evidence of the good spirit in which 
the tradition is administered.” His account of the strict observance 
by undergraduates of the Prohibition laws we find difficult to believe, 
and it conflicts with a number of accounts we have heard from 
American students visiting England. But he has emphasised the 
strong points of the American system, by which it is possible for a 
man to pay his fees by working half-time in a laundry or a baker's 
shop. There is no doubt that American universities turn out a large 
percentage of efficient men for trade and business. They make it 
possible for a large number of men, some of them without means, to 
extend their education. But they succeed (perhaps it is their object) 
in producing practical efliciency rather than intelligence. 


Co-operation: Its Problems and Possibilities. By A. H. ENrieip 
(Secretary, International Co-operative Women’s Guild). Long- 
mans. Cloth, 2s. Paper, Is. 

There are many books, descriptive, critical and statistical, on 
the Co-operative movement. But there has long been need of a 
concise and yet comprehensive introduction to the subject that 
will at once inform and interest those who are beginning to study 
Co-operation. This need is admirably met by Miss Entield’s little 
volume in the W.E.A, Outlines series. Her facts and her arguments 
are clearly stated, and though she is an enthusiast she does not 
pretend that there are no difficulties or weaknesses in the movement. 
Among the problems that she touches on are the organisation of 
the Wholesales, agricultural co-operation, and the awkward relations 
of the Co-ops. and the Trade Unions. In her vision of the future 
she sees three possible lines of development—State Socialism, Co- 
operation, Guild Socialism. The third of these she dismisses sum- 
marily—rather too summarily, perhaps—and then argues for the 
second in preference to the first as the way of public ownership and 
control. But in the end she admits—what sensible Socialists and 
sensible Co-operators have long believed—that there may be a 
reconciliation between State (or municipal) and Co-operative manage- 
ment, that in fact Co-operation and Collectivism should not be 
regarded as rivals but as partners. The short list of books for further 
reading recommended on the last page ought to have included The 
People’s Year Book, published annually by the English and Scottish 
Wholesales. It is not only useful as a reference book, but its 
collection of facts and figures and miscellaneous articles will keep 
the student up to date and help to stimulate his interest. 


The Astounding Crime on Torrington Road. By WivLiAM GILLerre, 
Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

This is an unusually ingenious American detective story, which is 
quite half as long again as most of such books usually are nowadays. 
And this is an obvious merit. We buy and read these stories solely 
for the mental relaxation which they afford us and, provided the 
interest is maintained, the longer they are without undue verbosity, 
the better is the value we get for our money. Without desiring the 
prolixity of Gaborieau we certainly often wish that authors and 
publishers of detective stories would offer us slightly better measure, 
for after all seven shillings and sixpence isa lot of money. Mr. 
Gillette, however, gives us here thoroughly good value. The reader 





may find the dénouement rather unconvincing, but having been 
thoroughly amused and intrigued throughout the first three hundred 
pages, he may easily forgive the comparative inadequacy of the last 
thirty. It is the “cinema” part of the plot that is unconvincing 
indeed, pointless and inconceivable. Yet itis just this irrelevant 
incident that is illustrated on the cover! All the same it is a good tale 
worked out very cleverly and carefully. 
Adventure. By Canon Srreerer and others. Macmillan. 7s, 6d, 
Canon Streeter with a fresh band of associates returns to the 
group-authorship method of Foundations and the subsequent bookg 
in the same series. The method enables the main heads of the 
subject to be dealt with by specialists in their respective branches 
but, further than that, the collaboration throughout is so close that, 
except perhaps for the first paper by Dr. A. S. Russell, the writers 
have one voice and one manner of argument. The sub-title of the 
book is The Faith of Science and the Science of Faith. Dr. Russell 
deals with the first half of this ; seventeen pages only are allotted to 
him, and in these he explains that scientists—he is one himself— 
can never arrive at the final truth about reality. The rest of the 
book is divided between Mr. John MacMurray, Miss Catherine Chilcott 
and Canon Streeter himself, who is by far the largest contributor, 
Mr. MacMurray discusses from the standpoint of philosophy the 
nature of faith, which he declares is wrongly grounded upon mystical 
experience and is an attitude of the will; taking up Dr. Russell's 
point, he instances the scientist as one who lives by faith and not 
by certainty. In a second paper he pleads for a return to anthropo- 
morphism, and Miss Chilcott follows this up with an examination of 
the doctrine of the Atonement. Canon Streeter’s own papers state 
the case against finality in morals and religion ; he discusses present- 
day views and practices in matters of sex and has no objection to 
calling a spade a spade; he surveys the evolution of ethical and 
religious doctrines; he argues against static codes and dogmas; 
and he develops the thesis that the finality of Christianity consists, 
not in having reached the end of the journey, but in having found the 
right road along which further advance is possible. 


Prayer and Poetry: A Contribution to Poetical Theory. By Henna 
BREMOND, of the French Academy. ‘Translated with a foreword 
by Aucar THoROLD. Burns, Oates and Washbourne. 7s. 6d, 

Though one hesitates to use so hackneyed a phrase, this brief 
volume really is a model of what such books should be. Mr. Thorold 
warns the reader that *“* Bremond takes a good deal of understanding,” 
but the difliculty, where it exists, is due solely to the nature of his 
ideas, for the expression of them is at all times almost beautifully 
clear. Moreover, though the author’s purpose is essentially serious, 
he steps lightly, and avails himself of humour, mockery and even 

a gentle malice in dealing with his classicist opponents. He is, in 

the first place, concerned as a romanticist to demonstrate not only 

the reality of the poetic experience—which few classicists have been 
disposed to deny, though belittling it to the inferior status of a mere 
amusement—but also its unique value. 





The novelty and the whole of romanticism .. . lies in the 
exaltation of this experience, in the holding it to be sovereignly 
noble and beneficent, whereas Plato, Aristotle, Plotinus, Lamotte, 
Buflier, despised it because it is not rational. 

That it is not rational M. Bremond agrees, holding it to be of another 
altogether different order from the intellectual, to be in fact of the 
same order as the mystical experience of the saints. Therefore he 
seeks to throw light upon the poetic activity by reference to mystical 
experience. This is sound enough, and he makes some important 
points, though his contention that the experience of the poet must 
be less in degree than that of the mystic because all the time the 
former has—as it were—one eye on his writing-pad may be disputed 
by some. Another point upon which many readers will part company 
with him is his identification of the reality apprehended (poetically 
or mystically) with a definite Christian Deity ; to reject this, however, 
in no way invalidates the main argument. The pages upon the 
Catharsis of Aristotle (‘In point of fact, the Catharsis is nothing 
else than what the mystics call the passage from meditation to con- 
templation . . . the passage from rational to real and poetic know- 
ledge’), and even more so those in which it is identified with the 
Catharsis of Plotinus, are particularly striking and, we think, of 
permanent value. The translation is excellent. 
And There Were Giants. By Bruce Marsuaty. Jarrolds. 7s. 64d. 
We have read other novels in which clergymen have sought to 
marry prostitutes in order to save their (the ladies’) souls, though as 
a rule they have preferred to recant and save their own jobs instead. 
But John Glenuff was made of sterner stuff. He aspired to celibacy, 
and that very evening had rejected the advances of a wealthy young 
parishioner who did her best to seduce him and might even have 
suffered matrimony for his sake; but when he suddenly conceived 
it to be his duty to marry Dorothy Spain because she accosted him 
in Leicester Square, he carried the business through to the bitter 
end. And a bitter end it was, for both of them, Appointed to an 
inglish Church in Paris, his fiery and positive faith drove him to preach 
sermons in night-clubs and theatres; then, under stress of persecution, 
he was granted—or imagined that he was granted, for no one else 
could see them—the stigmata, the marks of wounds upon hands and 
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“If only I had a 
Private Income 


like So-and-So—!”’ 


We will help you to make the wish “come true.” 
Write to us for full details of a plan which, in addition 
to other great benefits, will bring you 


£250 A YEAR FOR 
LIFE FROM AGE 55 


Think of the happiness of knowing that at 55 years 
of age you will be entitled to a private income of £250 
a year for the rest of your life or—if you prefer it— 
£3,000 in cash! Think of the relief of knowing that 
if, meantime, anything happens to you, your family 
are provided for! 

Such contentment of mind is easily within your reach. 
To-day you can take the first step towards it. By 
filling ir. and posting the inquiry form below, you will 
receive in a day or two a detailed plan showing how, 
at your present age and out of your present income, 
you can make this sure provision for your family and 
for your own later years. 


v: 3K * * * 











You make yearly or half-yearly deposits to the 
Sun of Canada of a sum you can easily afford out of 
your income. On each of these deposits you claim 
and receive substantial rebate of Income Tax. This 
is an additional clear saving. 

At 55 years of age you receive £250 a year for life. 
This private income is guaranteed to you however long 
you live. 

If you do not live to that age your family will receive 
a cash payment of £2,000, plus accumulated profits. 
If death be the result of an accident, they will receive 
£4,000, plus the accumulated profits. 


If through illness or accident you are permanently incapaci- 
tated for earning a living deposits cease, and instead of 
making them you will receive £20 per month until reaching 
the age of 55, from which date you will receive £250 a year 
for the remainder of your life. 

The Sun Life Assurance Co, of Canada_has increased its 
bonuses for the 7th year in succession. This great Annuity 
and Life Co.’s assets now exceed £70,000,000, which are under 
strict Government supervision. Why not share in the 
Company’s phenomenal prosperity? You can do so by taking 
advantage of the Plan outlined. 

Let us explain it more fully to you. Write, giving exact date 
of birth and amount you can save yearly, to the General 
Manager, J. F. Junxrn, 10, Sun of Canada House, Victoria 
Embankment, London, W.C. 2 


























BRITAIN’S INDUSTRIAL 
— FUTURE a“. 


Feb. 3 Being — 2/6 Paper Bound 
Oo 


LIBERAL INDUSTRIAL INQUIRY 


Place your Order with your Bookseller 
or direct with the Publishers 


Bound 


Ernest Benn, Ltd., Bouverie House, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C.4 








40 years’ impressions of Kings, Prime 





Ministers, and other Celebrities 


VICTORIANS, 
EDWARDIANS, & GEORGIANS 


by JOHN BOON 


In two large handsome volumes, with 16 illustrations. 34/- net 
“Mr. John Boon reviews over 40 years of newspaper work. ae 
His book constitutes a very interesting history from an inside stand- 
point of English political and social life during that period.” —Evening 
Standard “The author of these entertaining recollections is a well- 
known journalist who for more than 40 years, as parliamentary and 
war correspondent, and as editor of a leading news agency, has seen 
history in the making at close quarters, His experiences make excellent 
reading. He has known most of the interesting people of yesterday 
and to- day, and his pages are packed with lively personal sketches and 
anecdotes.”—Daily Mail “Mr. Boon’s book is history at first hand.” 
—Daily Express “One of the most readable works of recollections.’ - 
—Westminster Gazette “. a very interesting history.”— 
Evening Standard “He gives “his reminiscences a happy continuity 


which less well organised recollections of this kind are apt to lack.” 
—Times 


THE OTHER BUNDLE 


by LORD SHA W of Dunfermline 


A companion volume to the well-known LETTERS TO ISABEL. 
— a delight to read. His sketches touch on law and politics, on 
literature and life, with an outlook full of human kindness and the 
stored up wisdom ‘of more than seventy busy years.’_—The Guardian 
“ Sense, toleration, strength—these qualities pervade.”"—Times “ And 
liven by shrewd comments on life and literature. ”—Daily Mail “It 
is a kindly and a noble message which is given us in this book, ‘ be 
strong, be sane, be simple, and you shall endure.’ ”—E. H. D, 
Westminster Gazette (18/- net.) 


Send Postcard for List No. 47 


HUTCHINSON 


& Co, (Publishers), Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C. 4 
Also publishers of HUTCHINSON’S MAGAZINE, 1/- Monthly 
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Sunbaths— 
Not Drugs! 


“ Hanovia” stands for Artificial Sunshine. 


Irradiation by the Hanovia 
Alpine Sun Quartz Lamp is 
actually more effective than 
natural Alpine sunbaths. The 
curative factor is the same— 
x invisible ultra-violet rays which 
hennas the skin and charge the organism with 
the sun’s energy. The Hanovia Quartz 
Lamp concentrates these life-giving rays. 





Up to the present day over 100,000 Hanovia 
Artificial Alpine Sun Quartz Lamps have 
been supplied to doctors all over the world. There 
is no better nor more lastingly effective treatment 
for insomnia, for convalescence after illness, for symp- 
toms of old age, or for delicacy following childbirth 
Irradiation is a natural defence against disease germs 
Ask your doctor. 


Write for free Hanovia Literature Set 76. 


The 
BRITISH HANOVIA 
‘SLOUCH eee ™ BUCKS 


Read the interesting works on Sunlight Treatment. 
The following are” especially recommended :—Dr. 
| ee * Heusner, “Light Therapy and Pulmonary 
Tuberculosis,’’ 1s. 7d.; Dr. F. Nagelschmidt, ‘Loss of 
Hair and Its Treatment by Light,” 6s. 4d.; Dr. F. 
Thedering, “ Sunlight as Healer,” 2s. 8d. All the 
above are obtainable, post free, from THE SOLLUX 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, SLOUGH, BUCKS. 
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LAURIE’S LIST 


An Eastern Lover 


By the Author of “Desert Love” (160th thousand). 
Joan Conquest’s new passionate love story of Japan. 








7/6 net. 
Mr. Teedles the Gland Old Man 
3y the Author of “A Sister to Assist ’Er.” 6/- net. 





Read Maupassant in an adequate translation. 


Yvette and Other Stories 
Vol. 8 of the Uniform Library Edition. 7/6 net. 


Times Literary Supplement:—“ With some pleasure, we observe a 
superiority in the British Edition translated by Marjorie Laurie OVER 
THE VERY UNEQUAL AMERICAN EDITION.” 

es 
Lions Led by Donkeys 

A vivid bird’s-eye view of the Great War. 16/- net. 


The Times says: “* We do not recall any book of its size in which the 
task is better carried out.” 


Oil 


A novel by UPTON SINCLAIR. 








S1xTH large printing. 
10/6 net. 
The Stories of Arthur Binstead 
“Gal’s Gossip,” “ Houndsditch Day by Day,” etc. 
In 2 vols. 7/6 each. 


Praised by Belloc, Lucas, Bennett, etc. 








Sex Education Library. New Volume. 
Sexual Apathy and Coldness in 
Women 

By WALTER M. GALLICHAN. 7/6 net (postage 4d.). 
The Psychology of Marriage 

3y WALTER M. GALLICHAN. | 5th edition. 7/6 net 
(postage 4d.). 





T. WERNER LAURIE, LTD., 
26 Water Lane, London. 
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The Outlawry of War 


By Charles C. Morrison. 10s. 6d. 


Foreword by John Dewey. 


The first book to give an authentic interpretation of 
what M. Briand calls the “* American ’’ idea of world 
peace, 


SENATOR Borasu says: “ A great book . . . it 
is a distinct and outstanding contribution to clear and 


courageous thinking upon the most vital problem of 
these days.” 








GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, LTD., MUSEUM ST., LONDON, W.C.1 


























FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


A Journal of International Understanding 


Edited by H. M. SWANWICK 
February Issue 
SOCIAL PARALYSIS AND FOREIGN RULE IN INDIA. 


By C. F. Anprews, 
OUTLAWRY OF WAR, OR WHAT YOU WILL. By the Epitor. 
SAFEGUARDING THE WAR INDUSTRY. By Kartu een E. Innes, 
THE DAWES PLAN: GERMANY’S CRITICAL YEAR, 
By Dr. Ertcu WELTER 
(Financial Editor of the “ Frankfurter Zcitung’’). 
ITALY, ALBANIA AND YUGOSLAVIA, By C. H, Gray. 
RACIAL BONDAGE IN SOUTH AFRICAN INDUSTRY 
By J. D. Ruernatyt Jones. 
THE MIDDLE EASTERN CAULDRON 


N. By Dr. Hans Koun. 
POLAND PREPARES FOR A GENERAL sg oe 


3y WILLIAM ZUKERMAN. 
A FINE AMERICAN HISTORY. By S. K. Ratcrirre, 





Price Gd. monthly, of all newsagents. Annual subscription 7/- in 
Europe, 8/- outside Europe, from the Manager, Foreign Affairs, 
34 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 





SEND FOR A SPECIMEN COPY. 
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feet, and the promise of Christ’s immediate coming. But Christ 
does not come, the marks vanish, and he allows himself to be taken 
in charge by a lady whose “laugh was as gay as her hat,” the wife 
of the man who has just run away with Dorothy. Just what is the 
point of it all ? Was it simply John who was making a fool of himself 
or was it God? In either case a fool he remains, and a simple- 
minded one at that, and so utterly remote in his uncompromising 
faith from the world of to-day that it is difficult to be really interesteq 
in him, At the same time the novel deserves mention for the firmness 
and vividness of treatment and writing; Mr. Marshall, who gives 
no clue to his own point of view, has a good sense of characterisation, 
Even John, though he remains inexplicable, undoubtedly lives, 


The Post-War Mind of Germany and other European Studies. by 
C. H. Herrorp, F.B.A., Litt.D. Clarendon Press. 10s. ; 
In his survey of the post-war mind of Germany, Professor Herford, 
though he mentions many novelists and historians, makes no reference 
either to Feuchtwanger or Ludwig. Their work did not come into 
the scheme of his essay, yet their popularity abroad, and especially 
in England, is perhaps the most striking proof of the rapid disappear. 
ance of war-bias, and indicates also that the outlook of the new 
Germany makes a stronger human appeal than that of the old. 
Pre-war khultur was not, of course, the purely evil thing which the 
baser kind of Allied propaganda represented it to be, and not the 
least valuable part of Professor Herford’s study is his analysis of 
the stabilising influence which it exerted amidst the shocks and 
upheavals that followed the collapse of the old order. While wisely 
refusing to prophesy as to the ultimate drift of the post-war mind 
of Germany, or to sum it up in a formula, he shows that existing 
conditions have strengthened a reaction which was making itself 
felt before 1918 against the domination of a ‘* mechanised mentality ” 
in such spheres of life and thought as theological dogma, economics 
and scholarship. Possibly Professor Herford’s bias in favour of 
forces which aim, in his phrase, at “ evolving new and more plastic 
modes of social cohesion’ inclines him to deal more kindly with 
movements like Expressionism than they deserve. ‘The survey of 
the culture of Bolshevik Russia is less authoritative, but it is useful 
at this stage to be reminded that Soviet practice in relation to the 
government of subject nationalities and alien races has its moral for 
Western democracies. Among the literary essays is an admirable 
study of the influence of Shakespeare on the Continent. 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


HAVE received from a correspondent a letter whicli 
seems to me so sensible that I shall quote it here: 
The labelling of records seems to me extremely ineffective, and 
the various makers follow each other slavishly in a bad tradition. 
The object of a label is to convey information as clearly and quickly 
as possible, therefore it should be printed in clear type in black and 
white. The labels have constantly to be read by artificial light, 
and gold on colour is very ineffectual. . . . Personally I always 
re-label my records in black and white, and find it well worth 
the trouble—so much so that I am getting adhesive labels printed 
with lines for title, composer, instrument, artist, and for the title 
of what is on the other side of the record. 
I commend this suggestion to the various gramophone 
companies. 
* * * 


The H.M.V. company issues this month some superb Elgar 
records taken in Hereford Cathedral at last year’s Three Choirs 
Festival (conducted by Sir Edward Elgar himself): ‘* O Jesu 
Help” and * So Pray for Me,” sung by Tudor Davies with 
chorus and orchestra (one 12-inch disc); ‘* Take me away,” 
sung by Tudor Davies and Margaret Balfour, and “ Jesu, by 
that shuddering deed,” sung by Horace Stevens (one 12-inch 
disc). Both the above are from The Dream of Gerontius and 
are finely sung. From The Music Makers the following ¢s- 
cerpts have been recorded: “* For we Afar in the Dim Ages 
with ** Nunc Dimittis”? by Brewer, conducted by Dr. Percy 
Hall (one 12-inch disc), and ‘* We are the Music Makers ” and 
** A Breath of our Inspiration” (one 12-inch disc). 

* * * 

A new Chaliapin record is always an event, and this month's 
issue of the final scene from Massenet’s Don Quizote is sufficiently 
exciting for anybody. Massenet composed this especially for 
Chaliapin, and it certainly gives scope to his dramatic talent. 
From a purely musical point of view it is rather commonplace, 
and even the entry of Dulcinea (sung by Miss Olive Kline) 
is in Massenet’s rather sugary lyrical vein (one 12-inch 
disc). ait 

Two other operatic records which I recommend are ~ Visst 
d’Arte,” from Tosca, and “ Voi lo Sapete,” from Cavalleria 
Rusticana, superbly sung by Dusolina Giannini (one 10-inch disc) ; 
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THAT SECRET BLEND OF RARE TOBACCOS 


Made by Lambert and Butler. Established 1836, Branch of The 
Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. W.A.343 





JUST PUBLISHED 
Sir Philip Gibbs’ great new work at the 
popular price of 7/6 


THE DAY AFTER 
TO-MORROW 


’y SIR PHILIP GIBBS 


Author oi “ Ten Years After,”’ ‘ Knowledge is Power,” etc. 
“Trenchantly written, his discussion of vital matters is absorb- 
ingly interesting.”—Public Opinion This volume consists of a 
series of thoughtful articles dealing with the future of civilisation. 
In his usual interesting style and shrewd insight, Sir Philip Gibbs 
discusses such questions as the progressive annihilation of space by 
wireless, sight and audition, and the perennial question of the pro- 
longation of life. The author’s many admirers will find much 
which will give them furiously to think, yet treated in his wonted 
entertaining manner, the book is refreshing, stimulating, and 
absorbingly interesting from beginning to end. 


THE GREAT PROBLEM 


by GEORGE LINDSAY 
JOHNSON, M.A., M.D. 


With a Foreword by SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE 
In one large handsome volume, with 10 illustrations. 18/- net 
This monument of research and learning contains evidence 
collected from every conceivable source in an endeavour to solve 
the “ great problem” of human survival. This book is a valuable 
and important contribution to the literature of the subject, and, 
written by a broad-minded scientist as it is, will doubtless be 
regarded as an authoritative manual on a question upon which 
there is so much divided opinion. 
Send Postcard for List No. 47 
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Cfurniture. 


r “* Mastercraft ”’ 
: “ Cannon apiens*s 


specially selected timber to 
avoid warping. 

Strongly Built Oak Desk. 
50 in. long, 30 im. wide, 
30 in. high. As Mlustrated. 

£8 :17:6 
Carriage Paid. 
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22d on Application. 


Prices of extension bays in 8 in. 
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and there is a fine record by Florence 
Vincitor,” from Aida (one 10-inch disc). 

Among the instrumental records I particularly welcome a 
magnificent recording by Pablo Casals of the Adagio from 
Bach's Toccata in G major and an Intermezzo from Granados’ 
** Goyeseas ” (one 12-inch disc). It is a pleasure to hear this 
great artist in music worthy of him. César Franck’s Choral 
No. 3 in A minor for the organ, with the Andante from Widor’s 
Symphony No. 4, played by Guy Weitz on the Westminster 
Cathedral organ (two 12-inch discs), is another good item. 

Two fine new orchestral records are the Prelude to Tristan 
und Isolde, played by the Berlin State Opera Orchestra con- 
ducted by Otto Klemperer (two 10-inch discs), and Berlioz’s 
* Carneval Romain’ Overture played by the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, conducted by Leo Bleci:. 

* * * 

The Columbia company issues a number of excellent vocal 
records. Bach’s ‘**‘ Comfort Sweet,” sung by Dora Labbette 
with orchestra and flute obbligato by Robert Murchie (one 
12-inch disc), is to be recommended; but less successful is 
the boy soprano John Bonner’s singing of ** With Verdure Clad,” 
from Haydn’s Creation (one 12-inch disc), for the coloratura 
passages are beyond his technical powers. Two duets from 
Aida, **O Terra addio” and ‘“ Nel Fiero Anelito,” sung by 
A. Lombardi and F. Merli (one 12-inch disc), are attractively 
recorded. 

The orchestral items include a fair performance of Mendels- 
sohn’s ** Ruy Blas” overture by Percy Pitt and the B.B.C. 
Orchestra (one 12-inch disc) ; quite a good performance of the 
Introduction to Lohengrin, played by William Mengelberg and 
his Amsterdam Orchestra (one 12-inch disc); and a lively 
record of Dvorik’s ‘“* Carneval’’ Overture by Hamilton Harty 
and the Hallé Orchestra (one 12-inch disc). 

Good miscellaneous records are a 
played by Antoni Sala (one 12-inch disc); Johann Strauss’s 
two waltzes, “ Kunstlerleben” and ‘“ Geschickten aus dem 
Wiener Wald” (one 12-inch disc); and another example of 
those black-faced comedians Moran and Mack, ** Two Black 
Crows ”’ (one 10-inch disc). G. P. 
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‘cello Sonata by Porpora 


About Motoring 
WEYMANN BODIES 


HERE aretwo common types of coachbuilder. The 
older type forms a hereditary aristocracy, and its 
ancestors probably built sedan chairs in the days of 
Beau Nash, and may even have reached back to Boadicea’s 
chariot for all I know. The preponderant modern type has 
developed from the foreman class. As the motor trade was 
based on a small band of cycle mechanics, it is full of self- 
taught and self-made men; and its coachbuilding shops form no 
exception to the general rule. In view of this double-barrelled 
history, it is not surprising that motor coachbuilding has been 
tolerably stagnant for twenty-five years. At long last it has 
been recognised that the design of a motor body is as much 
an engineering proposition as the design of a chassis. The 
engineer is entering the coach shop; and within the last few 
years we have seen three separate revolutions in design. First 
came the Weymann body, which discarded the old ideal of 
rigidity, and pinned its faith to flexibility ; next, the American 
all-steel body, which substituted welded metal for mortised 
timber at all joints; and finally, the Gordon England aero 
type of body, which is rigid, but has a flexible mounting. 
Xe + * 

Charles Terres Weymann seems to be annexing the market 
for first-class bodies, as surely as the all-steel pattern is trium- 
phant in the mass production sphere. He has suffered much 
from unintelligent copyists, who made dreadful caricatures 
of his scientific products ; but in spite of such hindrances to his 
fair fame, his three companies in France, England and America 
increased their turnover during 1927 by thousands rather than 
by hundreds per cent. And the more his bodies become known, 
the greater will their triumph be. His business methods provide 
ample proof of this claim. In the de luxe class it is quite easy 
for a coachbuilder to charge £800 for a body which has only 
cost him £400; some fools will pay any price to be in the 
fashion. Weymann might have kept his patents in his own 
hands, and profiteered. But he prefers to grant licences on low 
royalty terms to any reputable coachbuilder, to furnish his rivals 
with drawings, to train their men, and to superintend their 
efforts. He is sure that his patents are right ;,he expects to 


ee 


sweep the board ; and he is anxious to give as many motorists 
as possible the joy of owning the perfect saloon. The number 
of Weymann bodies built under licence by outside firms during 
1927 marks an increase of over 1,600 per cent. on 1926, 
* * * 

In outline the Weymann system is absurdly simple. 4 
tumeproof floor is laid on the chassis; and on this floor the 
seating accommodation is built up. Over this is dropped g 
light flexible shell to form a covering. The shell is thus relieveq 
of the weight of the passengers and of the rigid bracing of the 
seat benches. Other designers have seized this simple method 
of lightening the shell, and relieving it of certain stresses. But 
Weyman’s shell is flevible. And because it is flexible, it remains 
indefinitely silent. Flexibility is based on a flexible wooden 
skeleton. Whereas in ordinary coachwork, every joint consists 
of tenon and mortise between two pieces of timber, and must 
inevitably “work”. till play begins and noise is generated, 
the ends of the Weymann ribs have only a nodding acquaintance 
with each other. At every joint there is a definite clearance 
between the two wooden members; they cannot possibly 
touch ; and they are anchored to each other by a flexible 
steel bracket, bolted through them both. Over the wooden 
skeleton of an ordinary body rigid metal panels are rigidly 
fastened ; and in time they add their quota to the chorus of 
complaints. Weymann is perfectly ready to use metal panels 
for clients who desire them; but his metal panels are always 
“full floating,’ and add no rigidity. But his flexible wooden 
skeleton is preferably covered on the outside with a layer of 
special fabric, stretched very taut, but in its essence flexible, 
like the skeleton. There is a second covering on the inner side 
of the timber skeleton; and the air space between the two 
skins is a non-conductor of both heat and cold. Thus a Wey- 
mann body is cooler in summer and warmer in winter than 
any metal type. It has no “ sounding board ” or “* soundbox” 
effect, and if a blindfolded expert were kidnapped in any well- 
known car with a Weyman body, his ear would be so deceived 
that he would fail to name the chassis in nine cases out of ten. 
These features are all genuine assets, but they should not be 
allowed to distract attention from the chief merits of the desiga. 
First and enna stands the prolonged silence of this type 
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he Vogue of Comfort! 


EN’S tastes and men’s needs are closely 

considered in ‘“* LUVISCA”’ Shirts, Pyjamas 
and Soft Collars. Years of familiarity have 
only enhanced their favour with the public. 
Beneath their cosy, even texture is hidden 
a strength that has made their name famous. 
Look for the Registered 
“ LUVISCA ” Tab on every 
garment. None genuile 
without. 
If any difficulty in obtat eid 


write COURTAULDS, ! Te. 
143M), 16 . 
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DE RESZKE 


The Aristocrat of Cigarettes 


American - 25 for 1/10 
American De Luxe - 25 for 2/- 
De Reszke Virginias 20 for 1f- 


Tenor (Turkish) - 25 for 3/2 
Egyptian Blend - 20 for 2f- 
De Reszke Turks - 20 for 1}- 
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Some Studies in Ballet 
Arnold L. Haskell 


Eighteen Illustrations 
ONE GUINEA 
LAMLEY & CO., SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W. 7 
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Critical Aphorisms 
COLLECTED BY J. A. FALLOWS, M.A. 
tl essence of what virile thinkers of many ages have to say 


on life, while avoiding sugary commonplaces and stale plati- 
tudes. There is material for an essay on every page, and a thought 
3| provoker in every paragraph. 
é Price One Shilling. Postage Id. extra. 


: THE PIONEER PREss, 61 Farringdon Street, E.C. 4. 
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AN IMPORTANT NEW PAMPHLET. 
THE PEACE OF THE WORLD 


A Summary of the various Proposals which 
are now being discussed all over the world. 
PRICE 3d. 
Published by the 
UNION OF DEMOCRATIC CONTROL, 34 Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 
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ART GALLERY 
ENRI—MATISSE EXHIBITION. 


100 )6 Drawings, Etchings and _ Lithographs. 
Also Paintings by JOHN ARMSTRONG. 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square, 10-6, 








You will be well advised 

to obtain full details of 

the great Triumph Super 

Seven before deciding upon 
your new car 


Triumph Motor Co.,Ltd.,76 Priory St., Coventry 


There are four Triumph Motor Cycle Models, from 
the 2.77 h.p 





. at £39.15 to the great 4.98 h.p. oh. 
Model T.7. at £70. 
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Terms from £9.19.3 down. 
Write for catalogue 
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EACH YEAR 


We need 1,000,000 contributions of 


S/-  Five"stituines. >" 


to provide and mainiain the whole Life-Boat Service. 
Please send your 5/- to-day and be 
‘ONE IN A MILLION.” 
The Institution is supported solely by voluntary contributions. 
YOUR 5/- WILL HELP US. 
OVER 61,000 LIVES SAVED. 


Will you give now, and remember the Life-Boats in your will? 
THE EARL OF HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A.. 
Honorary Treusurer, ecretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 














THEATRE 


COURT (Sloane 5137). Eves. 8.30. Mats. Thurs., Sat., 2.30. 
BARRY JACKSON'S SEASON. 
THE ADDING MACHINE, by Elmer Rice. 
Mon., Feb. 6 (4 weeks only), MACBETH (In Modern Dress). 

















lan LITERARY 
ONG POEMS WANTED.—Popular Composer is prepared to 
Consider Lyrics with a view to setting to Music, Send MSS.—Box 646, 
Composer.” Fulwood House, High Holborn, London, W.C. 2. 

S NG LYRICS.—Well-known Composer is prepared to set to 
Music a limited number of Lyrics at moderate charges, Write Box V.W., 

“ Composer.” c/o RAYS ADVT. AGENCY, Cecil Court, London, W.C. 2. 
EADERS of “ THE NEW STATESMAN” are invited to use 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 
are charged at the rate of One Shilling and Ninepence per line per 
insertion. (A line comprises about nine words), One line should be 
added for Box Numbers, Substantial reductions are allowed for a 
Series of insertions, details of which will be sent on application to the 
Advertisement Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
treet, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 




















| THE SOCIETY EARNESTLY APPEALS FOR HELP IN PAYING OFF A 
| £7,000 LOAN. BLESSINGS FOLLOW GCIPTS., 


| Over 25,000 young lives have passed through the doors of 


The SHAFTESBURY HOMES and 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING 


Will YOU help us to give a chance to 25,000 more?) <= 


| FUNDS ARE NEEDED NOW 


£36 will keep a Girl One Year in one of our Girls’ 
j Homes. 


240 will give a Boy a Year’s Home and Training. 


£75 will give a Boy a chance of One Year in the 
“ Arethusa” Training Ship. 














Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN 
President: H.R.A THE PRINCE OF WALES. KG. 
| Chairman and Treasurer: FRANCIS H. CLAYTON, Eaq. 
Deputy Chairman: LORD DARYNGTON 
Chairman of “Arethusa " Committee: HOWSON F. DEVITT, 
Secretary: F. BRIAN PELLY, a.¥.c. 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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of saloon. Any good saloon is quiet when it is new; but the 
best coachbuilders of the old school will advise clients to call 
at the service station every month or so, in order to receive 
treatment for incipient squeaks and rattles; whilst a cheap 
rigid saloon receives no free service, and may even be so built 
that it cannot be quieted when noise appears. On the Weymann 
noise cannot be generated; for noise arises from two parts 
beating or working against each other; and this is a physical 
impossibility in the design. Next in order of importance 
comes the lightness of the system, with its obvious effects 
on speed, climb, and fuel consumption. If a given rib for a 
rigid saloon is of 3 x 2 in. section, the corresponding rib of a 
Weymann will be much smaller, perhaps 14 x 2in. Moreover, 
as there is a slight “ give” in every part of the Weymann 
body, every detail can be lightened—hinges, latches, window- 
lifts, and so on. Finally, since the term “ fabric”? to a lay 
mind may mean anything from calico to buckram, it should be 
understood that Weymann “fabric” is a special material with 
a cellulose base, and as such chemically akin to the tough 
pigments which are the last word in durability for spraying 
any type of coachwork or furniture. The only complaint 
I can make against M. Weymann at the moment is that he 
has not yet produced his splendid designs at bottom price on 
@ mass production scale. But already Vickers of Crayford is 
producing Weymann-licence saloons for the little Fiat at £65 ; 
and some day the Weymann body may invade the very cheapest 
cars. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


r | NHIERE is not quite so much activity as there was in the 
industrial market, but there is a tendency for people 
to direct their attention more to the old-established 

companies instead of those newer concerns which have been— 

and still are in some cases—manipulated by an enterprising 
band of operators. The Imperial Tobacco dividend is satis- 
factory, being 25 per cent., free of income tax, as against 24 per 
cent. for last year, which does not look as though the combine 
feared any serious American competition. Verellen (the Belgian 
tobacco undertaking) 73 per cent. Participating Preference, 
which were strongly recommended in these notes on 

December 24th at 28s. 9d., have risen to 26s. on the belated 

discovery that they are really better than the Ordinary quoted 

at 26s., for they are entitled to an extra 2} per cent. after the 

Ordinary get 74 per cent., and to a further participation of one- 

third of the profits. Now that there are twice as many Ordinary 

as Preference in existence, the Preference should receive 2} per 
cent. more than the Ordinary. Mining shares have been a bit 
more prominent, Rio Tintos having jumped to 46; they were 
recommended here on November 19th at 43}. A most attractive 
investment in this section is Indian Copper Convertible 7} per 
cent. Debenture at 90}. There has been considerable activity 
in all the shares of the Anglo-Oriental group, notably Tin 

Selection Trust, London Tin and Tavoy. South Africans look 

a little healthier, Rand Selection Corporation being 21s. 6d. 

and Consolidated Diamonds of South West Africa 20s. 3d. 

cum div. A broker specialising in Kaffirs tells me that the only 
mines worth buying are Geduld Proprietary (4%) and Sub 

Nigel (32). Rubber and tea shares continue dull, which means 

that the time is probably approaching when they should be 

bought. Oils are beginning to show slight signs of liveliness 
and Burmah Oil at about £4 might turn out well. 
4 * a8 
A few weeks ago it was pointed out in these notes that if 
Australian revenue receipts appeared adequate to meet the 
service of Australian loans, it was largely because her continuous 
borrowing enabled her population to import large quantities of 
manufactured goods, the high duties on which played a large 
part in the aforesaid revenue. In other words, Australia’s 
ability to pay depended almost wholly upon her ability to 
borrow. This opinion finds striking information in the report 
now issued of the British Senior Trade Commissioner in 

Australia. This gentleman finds it “ essential to point out ”’ 

that Australia’s importance as a customer during the past year 

or two has been due “ rather to its financial negotiations on the 
loan markets of the world than to its normal purchasing power.” 

He estimates that since 1920 there has been an adverse trade 

balance of over £200 millions, which has only been made possible 

by borrowing on an unprecedented scale. In connection with 
these figures it is necessary to bear in mind that the population 
of Australia is less than that of Holland, Belgium, or the London 
area. Judging by the report of the Australian Pastoral Company 
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weather conditions in several parts of the Comnaonwealth ar. 
far from favourable, and it is to be hoped that for some time ty 
come Australian borrowings abroad will be a less frequent 
feature ; or, as that is rather improbable, that they will be in 
New York rather than London. 

a * bd 


A few months ago a number of correspondents wrote to ask 
my opinion of a paper entitled the Financial Recorder which 
had been sent them through the post. This journal was a well. 
printed publication of considerable size, and its contents were 
of such a nature that it was difficult to find fault with them. 
that is to say, most of the securities recommended, and much of 
the advice given, were unexceptionable. A good deal of interest 
was aroused in the City because the name of the gentleman 
which was given as the editor and proprietor was entirely 
unknown, and although quarterly subscriptions were solicited, 
it was evident that a paper of this description, which contained 
not a single advertisement, could not possibly pay for itself, 
even if subscriptions were forthcoming. Discreet inquiries 
elicited the fact that the number of copies printed and posted, 
free of charge, to persons whose names had been taken from lists 
of shareholders, ran into six figures. The City awaited develop. 
ments. Two or three weeks ago the editor and proprietor of 
the paper informed recipients that he was starting business as 4 
stockbroker (not a member of the Stock Exchange), and reference 
was made to an offer that was going to be made of shares in a 
Canadian mine, the name of which was not disclosed. A further 
circular has since been issued giving the name of the mine as 
Hecla Consolidated Mine. No mention is made as to the amount 
of capital issued or how much has been put into the property. 
It is claimed that the shares are being dealt in on the Montreal 
mining exchange, but a cable message to Montreal elicited the 
reply that Hecla Consolidated has no quotation there. There is 
one delightful sentence in the circular offering these shares, 
viz., “* The offering of treasury shares, representing half the 
total capitalisation, is being made to further strengthen the 
treasury.” If this is the purpose for which the Financial 
Recorder was launched, I should hardly think the promoters 
would get their money back ; but they may be better judges than 
I of the British investing public. 

A. Emit Davirs. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 





MIDLAND BANK, LIMITED 





The Ordinary General Meeting of the shareholders of the Midland 
Bank Limited was held at the Cannon Street Hotel, London, E.C. 4, 
on Tuesday, January 24th, 1928. 

The Chairman (The Right Hon. R. McKenna) said in part: 

Nearly three years have elapsed since the pound sterling was re- 
established on the gold basis, and most of the important currencies 
are now stabilised in relation to gold. This general reversion to gold 
gives the appearance of a return to pre-war conditions in matters of 
credit and currency, but if we look further into the question we shall 
find that there has been a remarkable change. The development of 
central bank policy in the United States has shown that, while gold 
may be retained as a medium for making international payments, it 
can be deprived of its function as the ultimate standard of value. 

Let me begin by reminding you of the conditions before the war. 
At that time the central banks adopted a purely passive attitude with 
regard to the control of credit, allowing the movement of gold into or 
out of a country to regulate the internal supply of money. The current 
course of world prices was determined by the supply of monetary 
gold. London was then the unchallenged financial centre and free 
gold market of the world. In addition, Britain, as the world’s principal 
creditor, was the main source of supply of new capital, and inter- 
national trade was for the greater part financed by sterling bills. These 
various factors taken together constituted London the point through 
which a surplus or scarcity of gold made its influence felt, and the 
British price level was the medium through which gold operated on 
the price levels of all other countries. Under the British central 
banking system only a small part of the country’s total gold holding 
was available to meet a demand. The movement of gold therefore 
became a matter of the utmost importance, and the means of counter. 
acting its influence on the supply of money and the course of prices 
hardly existed. In these circumstances there was little scope for the 
formulation or exercise of conscious policy, and the principles of central 
bank credit control remained undeveloped, if not unknown. 

The first authoritative suggestion that gold movements need not 
have predominant importance in the control of credit and currency 
appeared in the recommendations of the international economic 
conference held at Genoa in 1922. One of their main suggestions was 
that instead of reverting. to the pre-war system, under which each 
country held its own gold stock, gold exchange standards should be 
adopted by most countries, leaving only a few to hold the ultimate 
metallic reserves for the entire world. Unfortunately the system has 
come to be regarded as merely a step on the road to a full gold standard, 
and already many countries actually on a gold exchange standard are 
wnprofitably using their foreign assets in the purchase of gold reserves. 
The eager desire to accumulate metallic reserves is no doubt prompted 
by the recollection of pre-war practice and ignores our more recent 
experience that, even in a gold standard country, gold need no longer 
be the controlling factor in the supply uf money. 

Mr. McKenna then outlined the successive stages in the development 
of American monetary policy, and proceeded : 

I will now summarise the developments in the United States in the 
years since 1920, the period during which the reserve bank credit 
Policy has been most actively in operation. On balance 1,700 million 
dollars of gold have been imported. Over one-half of this amount 
has been absorbed into the federal reserve banks, while the re- 
mainder has been taken by the Treasury as backing for gold 
certificates which have gone into circulation in the place of federal] 
Teserve notes. Of the total import only one-third on balance has been 
allowed to form new bank cash. Throughout the entire period, 
whether gold was flowing in or out, the central banks have been 
careful as far as possible to regulate the supply of bank cash in 
accordance with the needs of business. Trade has expanded rapidly 
and has been accompanied by a growth in bank deposits, amounting 
in the aggregate to 15,000 million dollars, an increase of 40 per cent. 
Meanwhile the almost uninterrupted prosperity enjoyed by America 
has been attended by a large measure of stability in the price level. 

Here we find ourselves face to face with a definite test of success or 


failure in monetary policy. Temporary booms can always be obtained 
by inflationary methods, but it is certain that prosperity on a sound 
and lasting basis cannot be secured except on a fairly steady price 
level. The relation between money supplies and business require- 
ments, viewed in its effect upon the price level, should then be the first 
care of the central banking authority, and we find on an examination 
of American statistics for recent years that movements in the price 
level upwards or downwards have never been allowed to proceed far. 
We must therefore conclude that the monetary authorities have met 
with a high degree of success in the formulation and execution of their 
policy. 

It is necessary now to observe the bearing of this policy on the 


operation of the gold standard. To-day, as before the war, the price 


.of gold in America is fixed, and we are apt to assume that the value of 


gold continues to govern the value of the dollar. 
tion is no longer correct. 


But such an assump- 
The American price level is not affected by 
gold movements, but is controlled by the policy of the reserve banks 
in expanding or contracting credit, and it follows that it is not the 
value of gold in America which determines the value of the dollar, 
but the value of the dollar which determines the value of gold. 
Although gold is still the nominal basis of most currencies, the real 
determinant of movements in the general world level of prices is the 
purchasing power of the dollar, and the conclusion is forced upon us 
that in a very real sense the world is on a dollar standard. 

Such is the position as I see it to-day, and I am naturally led to ask 
how long it is likely to continue. America is able to control the world 
price level because of two conditions. In the first place, her gold 
stocks are so great that she can afford to lose large quantities without 
running any risk of the gold reserve falling below the legal minim.1m ; 
in the second place, her central banking system is so constituted that, 
given her great wealth, she can absorb large quantities of gold ani at the 
same time deprive it of its credit creating powers. I conclule that, as 
long as conlitions remain at all similar to those we know to-day, 
America will be able to pursue her credit policy without regard to gold 
movements and to maintain control over the world level of prices. 


POSITION OF THE BANK. 


Mr. McKenna then proceeded to comment as follows on the position 
and progress of the Bank : 

Paid-up Capital and Reserve Fund both stand at {12,665,798. The 
Directors have decided to offer to the shareholders new shares of {1 
each in the proportion of one new share for every {20 of paid-up 
capital. The price of issue will be {2 per share, and the premium of {1 
per share will be credited to the Reserve. The effect of the whole 
operation will be to raise both our Paid-up Capital and Reserve Fund 
to about £13,300,000, Current, Deposit and other Accounts stand at 
£374+375»146, nearly eight millions more than a year ago. This increase 
does not represent any sudden or extraordinary expansion of our 
deposits, for the average of our weekly figures over the entire year 
works out at 367 millions, 20 millions higher than the average for the 
previous twelve months. The aggregate of the two items, Acceptances 
and Confirmed Credits on account of Customers, and Engagements on 
account of Customers, is £36,997,594. 

Coin, Gold Bullion, Bank and Currency Notes and Balances with 
the Bank of England stand at £49,763,778, three millions lower than 
last year. Balances with, and Cheques in course of Collection on other 
Banks in Great Britain and Ireland are substantially unchanged at 
£18,641,269. Money at Call and Short Notice, however, shows an 
increase of nearly five millions to £27,509,077, and these three items 
together represent 25.6 per cent. of our deposit liabilities, almost 
exactly the same proportion as that recorded at the end of each of the 
previous two years. Our Investments are over three millions lower at 
£35,435,530, but this decline is almost balanced by an increase in Bills 
Discounted, which now amount to £49,314,778. Our holdings of 
Treasury Bills have declined from {12,625,000 to £6,350,000, but the 
fall has been more than ofiset by an increase of eight millions in com- 

Continued on page 512. 
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mercial bills, which now stand at £42,464,778. 


T94 / 


Trade bills invariably 
constitute by far the greater part of our portfolio. A further indication 
of the larger trade demands for accommodation is given by the 
increase of six millions in our Advances to Customers and other 
Accounts, which amount to {206,487,910. We are glad that the 
growth in our resources has permitted us to extend still further our 
assistance to the trade and industry of the country. Bank Premises 
are valued at £7,635,646, a figure which, although conservative, is 
almost {700,000 higher than a year ago. During the year 77 new 
branches have been opened, and the total number of our offices in 
England and Wales is now 1,980. Investments in affiliated institutions 
stand at £6,666, 489. 

The Profit and Loss Account for the year is particularly satisfactory, 
the net profit showing a small increase to £2,554,650, which with the 
balance brought forward from the previous account, makes the total 
amount for allocation £3,379,672. The Interim Dividend, together 
with the Final Dividend now recommended, both of these being at the 
rate of 18 per cent. per annum less tax, absorbs £1,823,875. Your 
Directors have appropriated, as in the previous year, £500,000 to 
Bank Premises Redemption Fund, while the allocation to Officers 
Pension Fund has been raised by £20,000 to £220,000, 
balance of £835,797 to be carried forward. 

In conclusion Mr. McKenna said : 


This leaves a 


There has undoubtedly been a 
great improvement in the relations between capital and labour, while 
it has given us all great satisfaction to note the gradual but steady 
recovery of our trade following the grave difficulties through which 


this country passed in 1926. As I look forward I am hopetul that 


these tendencies will gain in strength. I do not suggest that we have 
any cause for unbounded optimism. The problems yet before us are 
numerous and complicated, but the background is brighter than a 


year ago. 
The Report was adopted, other ordinary business was transacted, 


and the proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to 
Chairman. 


a rT. TOVWT. TT. ¥ r 
WESTMINSTER BANK. 

The annual general meeting of the Westminster Bank Limited 
was held on Thursday at the head office, Lothbury, E.C. Mr. 
Hugh Tennant (Chairman) presided. 

The Chairman referred to the loss the Bank had suffered by the 
deaths of their Chairman, Mr. Walter Leaf, and their colleague, Mr. 
Cecil F. Parr, Chairman of Parr’s Bank for 20 years. ‘The directors 
had done him (the speaker) the great honour of electing him as 
Chairman. The Hon. Rupert Beckett had been elected a Deputy- 
Chairman in conjunction with Sir Montagu Turner, and Sir Alfred 
Mond and the Hon. Sidney Peel had been appointed directors. 


the 





R. 


BANK’S APPROPRIATIONS. 

Referring to the Bank's balance sheet he said the deposits amounted 
to over {280,000,000 compared with £285,000,000 in the previous 
year, but on December 31st, 1926, from special causes, they had 
an abnormal addition to their money lodged, and showed an increase 
of over {14,000,000 compared with the previous balance sheet. A 
year ago they were handling certain Foreign Loans, and the balances 
from these sources carried their total deposits a good many millions 
above the large increase which was the common experience of the 
year's end. Thus, although the Bank showed a comparative decline 
in deposits of some /£4,800,000, this did not denote any shrinkage 
of their ordinary business. As to the appropriation of the profits, 
they had set aside {200,000 towards writing down the ‘“ Bank 
Premises ’’ item and also allocated £150,000 to the rebuilding account, 
this latter account having special reference to the important offices 
at Lothbury and Threadneedle Street, now under construction, 
which they hoped to finish without making any addition whatever 
to ‘‘ Bank Premises ’’ account figuring in the balance sheet. The 
Threadneedle Street premises were now practically completed. The 
net profit amounted to /2,132,815, a small decrease of some £24,000. 
They placed {200,000 to the ‘‘ Contingent Fund,” against £150,000 
last year, and {£200,000 to the “ Officers’ Pension Fund,’ leaving 
£535,000 to be carried forward to next vear, an increase of {26,500. 

Referring to the return to the Gold Standard three years ago, 
the Chairman said that looking back over the course of events both 
here and abroad, and the wide extent to which our example had 
been successfully followed by other nations, delay would have been 
costly and that the psychological moment was chosen for that momen- 
tous decision. There was, he thought, one vital thing that could 
be fairly and safely said about 1927—that the recovery from the 
set-back of 1926 had been sufficiently quick and sustained to be in 
itself a testimony to the economic stamina of the country. 


STERLING-DOLLAR STRENGTH. 
Referring to the notable strength of sterling-dollar exchange, at 
a time when that rate was usually adversely affected by the financing 
of heavy seasonal imports of food and raw miterials, he explained 


es 


that the autumn strength had been due to fortuitous causes. Neyer. 
theless, the absence of sudden strain on the exchange had been a 
blessing, if only because it had relieved business from the threat of 
dearer money. 

HOME INDUSTRIES. 

Proceeding, the Chairman said that in three of our greates 
industries, agriculture, coal mining, and cotton, serious depression 
persisted. In agriculture, the unfavourable conditions which farmers 
had had to face for some years were reinforced last summer by the 
descent of disastrous harvest weather. As to the coal industry 
prices were low, and competition in overseas markets was severe 
The world’s output had outrun its consumptive capacity. Referring 
to the depression in cotton, he commented on the main factors which 
must engage the anxious consideration of those most deeply interested 
in the fortunes of that great industry. 


LABOUR CONDITIONS. 

Having commented on other of our staple industries, wool, iron 
and steel, shipbuilding, and engineering, the Chairman said that 
after the labour storm of 1926, the country had sailed into calm 
waters, and the past year had been free from any strikes or lock. 
outs. All good citizens would wish well to the conferences now 
taking place between the Council of the Trades Union Congress and 
a representative body of employers. 


NEWER INDUSTRIES. 

Referring to the autumn movement on Stock Exchange, he said this 
boom had been concerning itself mainly with the shares of companies 
operating in one or other of the new industries which were so rapidly 
expanding in this country. These new industries, most prominent 
among which were the electrical industry, the motor-car industry, 
chemical and artificial silk manufacture, were rightly attracting a 
great deal of public interest. When complaints were made of the 
plight in which the old basic industries found themselves, some 
people were inclined to reply that the growing prosperity of the 
‘“new"’ industries fully compensated for the depression of the “ old.” 

As yet it was an illusion to suppose that the prosperity in these 
new industries counterbalanced the depression in the old. Coal 
mining, agriculture, shipbuilding, and cotton employed among 
them nearly three million workers. At a rough estimate, the three 
newer industries mentioned employed altogether 700,000, and the 
total insured working population of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland was over 12 millions. He pointed this out not with a view of 
disparaging the newer industries. The time, however, was yet far 
distant when the full attainment of prosperity in this country would 
be possible, unless the old trades of coal, iron and steel, shipbuilding, 
cotton, and wool, were also enjoying full activity. 


OVERSEAS LENDING. 

The Chairman dealt with the problem of the excess of our imports 
over exports and with overseas lending. So far as Great Britain 
was concerned, there was, he said, no visible evidence that the limit 
of overseas lending had been exceeded 


SPENDING POWER. 

In spite of the substantial volume of money constantly seeking 
investment, there was a consensus of opinion that we are saving less 
and spending more than we did before the Great War. But the 
problem presented many complexities. Probably most authorities 
would agree that the general public should pay closer attention than 
they were at present paving to the need for economy. The same 
applied to the Central Government and local authorities. 


INSTALMENT SELLING. 

There were two more aspects of this difficult problem of spending 
and saving which deserved more attention. There had been since 
pre-war days a substantial measure of redistribution of income as 
between various classes of the population, the result of which was 
that the purchasing power of the richer classes had declined, while 
increase had taken place in the real income of the poorer. Since it 
was easier for the richer to save than for the poorer, this tendency 
probably meant a permanent decline in the volume of national 
savings, and emphasised the importance of such efforts to inculcate 
thrift as that undertaken by the National Savings Movement. 

The second factor was the extension of instalment selling. He 
stated that although the development was one to be watched with 
interest and care, there were abundant reasons why we should 
hasten slowly in its extension in our own country. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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HEALTHY DEVELOPME 


NT OF THE BUSINESS 





SIR HARRY GOSCHEN 


ON THE OUTLOOK 





In addressing the shareholders at the annual general meeting of the 
National Provincial Bank Jimited, held on Thursday, January 
26th, Sir Harry Goschen, after referring to the various items of the 
Balance Sheet and to the increase in the Current and Deposit Accounts 
tothe large figure of £273,597,202, said :—It is a source of satisfaction to 
ys to be able to report a healthy development of our business through- 
out the country, particularly in the number of new accounts opened. 
| may, perhaps, add that it is part of the policy of this Bank to give 
the greatest encouragement to any potential client who may wish to 
open a modest account with us as well as to provide every facility 
possible for the small depositor. 

Our advances at {146,715,210 are larger by over £4,000,000—some 
indication of the additiona! assistance we have been able to render 
traders throughout the country. 

Finally we turn to the Profit and Loss Account; we brought into this 
account at the beginning of the year the sum of £876,318 17s. 2d. The 
net profits earned during the year after deduction of all bad and 
doubtful debts and all expenses amount to (2,093,452 9s. gd., so that 
we had {2,969,771 6s. 11d. to deal with. An interim dividend of 9 
per cent. was paid in July last, which amounted to £853,147 8s. 10d. ; 
we have declared a further dividend at the same rate, which absorbs 
an equivalent sum, and the surplus remaining enables us to transfer 
{100,000 to the Pension Fund ; £100,000 to Bank Premises Account and 
/200,000 to Contingencies Account, leaving us with a balance to carry 
forward of £863,476 9s. 3d., a result which I feel sure you will consider 
very satisfactory. 

Criticisms have been made as to the ability of the banks to maintain 
their dividends during a period when some of our large basic industries 
have suffered severe losses, and the deduction has been drawn that 
bankers do not share in the vicissitudes attaching to the trade of the 
country. I would remind you, however, that had we not provided, 
when trade was good, for the contingencies and possible losses conse- 
quent upon difficult times, we might not to-day be in the position that 
isevidenced by the accounts presented to you. 

We again append the balance-sheets of our affiliated banks, 
Messrs. Coutts & Co. and Messrs. Grindlay and Co., Ltd. You will 
notice that Messrs. Coutts and Co. show an increase in capital and 
reserves aggregating £400,000; otherwise there is very little 
change in the figures, and we are pleased to say that the business of 
both banks continues to afford your Directors the utmost satis- 
faction. Messrs. Coutts and Co.’s new branch in Cavendish Square 
isnow open and making satisfactory progress. 

It is not long ago that fears were expressed that amalgamations 
in the banking world would result in such a diminution of competi- 
tion that advances might be curtailed, or, at all events, not granted 
on such advantageous terms as before, and that generally the 
interests of our customers and of the general public might be pre- 
judicially affected, but I think it must be admitted that such fears 
have proved entirely unfounded. I can never remember a time 
when the rivalry between the banks in this country was more acute ; 
and not only have we to meet this competition, but now foreign 
and especially American bankers have also entered the field and are 
aflording competitive facilities in both the domestic and foreign 
business undertaken by British banks. 

We have only to look at the figures published in the Bulletin of 
the American Acceptance Council to see that the acceptances of 
the United States banks last year reached the figure of 
$1,000,c00,000, an amount previously quite unknown. It is 
evident that American banking institutions are making the most 
strenuous efforts to divert to the United States, not only the 
tinancing of their own exports and imports, but also much other 
profitable business which was previously confined to British banks, 
and we hear of offers of credit emanating from New York banking 
houses direct, and from their overseas offices in most European 
markets, 

a neening our many difficulties, and the aftermath of the 
oe in 1926, there are reasonable grounds for saying 
tied -sd oe nen made some progress. The Government has 

eet or convert all its obligations as they mature, and 
the early closing of the lists for cash subscriptions to the Treasury 
Bonds recently issued and the satisfactory response to the offer of 
conversion of 1928 maturities provide some indication of the trend 
— — value of Goverment Securities in the near 
i the Phtoyh — still stands as high as ever it did. The £ sterling 
a canals oe enon 4 years can —— dollar from a position 
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still a clearing house and the large loans, both 


public and private which the United States have made to Europe, 
have not been without their influence on the position of our Exchange 
Moreover, the dollar bills payable in America for the financing of 
cotton, although they will eventually have to be met by remittances 
from this side, relieved, for the time being, the customary pressure 
on our Exchange Market. 

Looking back over the period under review, we cannot fail to recog- 
nise that an increase in the volume of business throughout the countiy 
is apparent, with, I believe, in various directions, increaased profits, 
but I must remind you that just as the effects of bad trade take a 
considerable time to filter back to the banks, so any ripple of 
prosperity such as we may hope some of our industries are enjoying, 
travels but slowly to the banking community. 

Indications appear to point to the fact that people as a whole have 
money to spend. As some evidence of this, we have only to think of 
the great increase in the number of owners of motor vehicles We 
see theatres, cinemas and other places of amusement crowded, with 
every evidence of prosperity. Retail establishments never appeared 
to be more attractive nor better supported by their customers, and, 
indeed, it may be justly claimed that the general standard of living 
seems to be higher, and implies increased expenditure consequent, 
Wwe may assume, on increased earnings. It is satisfactory to note that, 
notwithstanding this increase in expenditure, a large amount of money 
has been available for subscription to new enterprises. During the 
year no less than 317 millions of fresh capital has been subscribed by 
the public for industrial and other purposes, of which 55 millions has 
been on account of loans to foreign countries, which is some indication 
of the country’s savings. 

There is, I believe, evidence that the tide has at last turned, and is 
moving slowly towards better times, and I trust no obstacle will again 
appear to check its steady and even flow. The movement ts perhaps 
confined for the moment to what I may describe as the secondary 
industries, but it may be a matter for consideration as to whether the 
manufacturer is receiving for his productions a fair share of the price 
which the consumer ultimately pays. 

Sir Harry then referred to the course of trade in the more 


important sections of British industry, and in_ particular 
to the heavy industries and _ agriculture. He dwelt on 
the - incidence of national and local taxation and added: 


There is no question that many industries are suffering trom these 
heavy impositions, which, in some places are becoming almost intoler- 
able, and actually driving business away from the locality. in my 
opinion it is the duty of every municipality and local authority to 
exercise the strictest economy in order that the burden of rates may, 
if possible, be lightened, and certainly not increased Not only 
should no expenditure on anything of a luxurious or visionary nature 
be indulged in, but any work undertaken should be confined to 
measures absolutely necessary for the health and general well being 
of the people. I cannot think that any local authority, under existing 
circumstances, would be justified in embarking on any scheme of 
municipal trading which might by any possibility require assistance 
from the rates. If the undertaking is sufficiently sound and offers 
a fair chance of remuneration, it will be readily undertaken by 
private enterprise, but if it can only be successfully carried on by a 
subvention from the rates, it ought, I consider, to be abandoned, 
at all events, until the trade of the country is able to bear the turther 
expense entailed. 

In conclusion, ladies and gentlemen, the situation ts not so bad, 
I believe, as it may seem at first glance. We have ample evidence 
of increasing efforts being made by responsible ieaders in our great 
industries whereby any defects in the administration ot their business 
may be remedied and with a little improvement in the standard 
of wages on the Continent, I am very hopeful that a favourable turn 
will soon be experienced. There is more employment in in lustry 
and it is satisfactory to note there has been a striking improvement 
in the average amount of unemployment during the year, an this, 
notwithstanding the natural increase in the population. The adverse 
balance of our visible export and import trade of nearly £388,000 000 
shows a decrease as compared with 1926 of {75,600,000 (owing largely 
to the more normal circumstances of the past year), an] it is addi- 
tionally gratifying to find that we are in a rather more satisfactory 
position than we were at the end of 1925, when our adverse balance 
amounted to £393,000,000, especially as the improvement in our 
exports took place in the latter months of last year, and should 
indicate a gradually increasing trade. 

Altogether signs are not wanting of improved trade at home and 
abroad, but the outstanding feature of encouragement is the con. 
tinued and increasing tendency of capital and labour to work together. 
I think I am right in saying that for many years there has not been 
such a prolonged period of industrial peace as prevailed during the 
last six months of 1927, and in the opening days of 1928 we find 
this desire of closer co-operation between the two great partners in 
the production of industrial wealth still growing in strength. What 
the origin of the movement may be, does not matter; it is there ; 
and we as bankers who are so deeply interested in the welfare and 
prosperity of all classes of the community, welcome thi. improved 
prospect of industrial peace with profound satisfaction, and it is 
our earnest desire that the result of the Conference ot the Represen- 
tatives of the Trades Unions and the Employers, which has just 
begun its labours, may fulfil the high hopes and aspirations with 
which the project was conceived. 
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COMPANY MEETING 





MARTINS BANK LIMITED 





EXPANSION 


FOLLOWS AMALGAMATION 





CHAIRMAN’S REVIEW OF HOME INDUSTRIES 





THE TURN OF THE TRADE TIDE 





The Ninety-seventh Annual Meeting of the Shareholders of Martins 
Bank Limited (formerly the Bank of Liverpool & Martins Ltd.) 
was held at Liverpool on Tuesday last. 

Mr. R. M. Holland-Martin, C.B., the Chairman, presided over a 
large attendance. 

The Chairman, in proposing the adoption of the annual report 
and accounts, deplored the losses sustained by the deaths of Mr. 
Morris, Chairman of the Leeds and District Board, and Mr. Hustler, 
member of the General and North Eastern District Boards, and 
referred with regret to the decision of Mr. Rankin, through advancing 
years, not to offer himself for re-election as a director. 

The vacancies on the General Board, he said, had been filled, 
firstly, by the election of Mr. J. H. B. Forster, of the North Eastern 
District Board, and, secondly, by the election, from the Board of the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Bank, of Lord Colwyn, who would act 
as a deputy-chairman, and Mr. Alfred Watkin. 


EXPANSION. 

The history of the Bank during 1927 had been one of expansion, 
In July they entered into an arrangement to take over the Equitable 
Bank of Halifax, and had every reason to be satisfied with the acquisi- 
tion. Mr. Wilfred Turner, the former chairman of the Equitable 
Bank, and Sir Harold Mackintosh join the Leeds and District Board. 
The very important arrangement made with the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Bank, completed recently, was one with which the share- 
holders and customers of both banks had good cause to be satisfied. 

Apart from the figures, which were excellent, they had at one 
stroke secured representation in a large number of towns, and the 
overlapping was negligible. The Lancashire and Yorkshire Bank 
had long been a household word in Lancashire for sound and prudent 
management, and the amalgamation with the Bank of Liverpool 
and Martins should greatly benefit trade in Lancashire and the 
North of England. As already mentioned, Lord Colwyn and Mr. 
Alfred Watkin join the General Board of the Bank. 


NEW TITLE. 

The amalgamation offered the opportunity to shorten the Bank’s 
title. It was realised for some time that the length of the name 
was a handicap in districts outside Liverpool, and the adoption of 
Martins Bank was also pressed by the directors of the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire Bank. The directors, while regretting the dropping 
of the name of Liverpool (which was a handicap in districts outside 
that city) could not but acknowledge that the time had come, if they 
were to take the position of a country-wide bank, to adopt the shorter 
name. He had previously made it clear that the head office of the 
Bank remained in Liverpool, so that the Bank would still be Liverpool's 
Bank as much as at any previous time in its history. 

THE TURN IN TRADE. 

Turning to the balance sheet and profit and loss account, the 
Chairman said the year 1927 compared with a bad trade year in 1926, 
but the disastrous effects of the coal strike were felt nearly as much 
in the early part of 1927 as in the previous year, and the turn in trade 
which he was happy to say had undoubtedly shown itself, only 
occurred in the later months of 1927. There were sad evidences of 
the dislocation of trade in the balance sheets of many trading con- 
cerns, and it was to be hoped the country would be spared any similar 
conflict, both for the sake of the community and the workers them- 
selves. 

In the circumstances the directors felt satisfied to have earned 
profits of £555,229 (excluding the Lancashire and Yorkshire Bank’s 
figures) which, allowing for the inclusion for the first time of a half- 
year’s profits of the Equitable Bank, almost exactly compared with 
the profits of £542,730 earned in 1926. With {£105,264 brought in 
there was a disposable balance of £660,493, ou: of which the Board 


proposed {100,000 should be allocated to the Reserve Fund and 
£75,000 to the Premises Account. To pay the normal dividend 


of 16 per cent. would absorb £383,822, leaving £101,671 to be carried 
forward to next year. 


CAPITAL AND RESERVES INCREASE. 


The Chairman pointed out that as a result of the Equitable Bank 
amalgamation the paid up capital was increased during the year 
to {2,448,980 and the Reserve Fund to £2,150,000, Following the 
amalgamation with the Lancashire and Yorkshire Bank the paid 
up capital was increased in January to {4,160,042 and the Reserve 
Fund, with the allocation of {100,000 from profits, would stand at 
£3,457,872, giving, with the carry forward of £101,671, a grand total 
for capital and reserves of £7,719,585, which placed the Bank in a 
very strong position. 

Current deposit and other accounts stood at December 31 at 
£62,890,871, an increase of £3,071,545 over the figures of 1926. Cash 
at £7,394,982 showed the satisfactory ratio of 11.8 per cent. and 
cash, together with money at call and short notice, at £16,656,452, 
gave a ratio of 26.5 per cent. 

Advances by way of loans and overdrafts amounted to £36,572,971 
against {36,702,937 in 1926. The Chairman mentioned as a matter 
of interest that out of 22,472 overdrawn accounts last half-year no 
fewer than 18,810 were overdrawn less than f{1,000, and of the 
remainder 2,596 ran between {1,000 and £5,ooo—evidence of their 
care for their smaller customers’ interests. In further proof of this, 
he said, no less than to per cent. of their borrowers had taken 3} per 
cent. of the money lent for agricultural purposes, and farming in this 
country was essentially the small man’s business. Farmers at this 
moment had the sympathy of all of them, for they were going through 
a very anxious time. But they have come through such before, and 
will again, he added. 

Premises Account stood at £1,591,039, after the transfer of £75,000 
from profits. It was hoped to commence the erection of the new 
headquarters at Liverpool during the next few months. New 
branches were being opened whenever suitable opportunities pre- 
sented themselves, and in particular it was hoped that the new 
branch in Hanover Square would meet the needs of customers in 
the West End of London and attract much new business. 


STRENGTH OF STERLING. 


Turning to the money market, the Chairman said on the whole 
it had been uneventful during the year. The inflow of gold permitted 
in April a reduction in the Bank rate to 44 per cent., at which it 
remained, in spite of hopes at one time of a further reduction. Pur- 
chases of gold by foreign countries had postponed the hopes of 4 
4 per cent. rate. During the first half of the year the market rate 
for three months’ bills fell below 3} per cent., but on its becoming 
known that the Bank of France was purchasing bar gold here and 
in New York, the market rate of discount rose immediately to 4} per 
cent. Throughout the second six months the market continued 
very firm. 

The feature of the Foreign Exchanges during 1927 was the strength 
of sterling; in other words, the improvement in the Americal 
Exchange, which began in August and continued until the end of 
the year. ‘‘ We should not allow ourselves to be misled by the 
improvement (he remarked) which has been due mainly to special 
causes, such as American remittances to this country and the 
financing in America of crops hitherto financed on this side.” The 
stabilisation of the Italian lira in December left France as the only 
European country of importance which had not linked itself to = 
gold standard. Probably only political considerations had deferre 
action by the French, since their monetary position was vastly 
improved. 
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AGRICULTURE. 
Reviewing in some detail the principal staple trades of the country, 
the Chairman said no farmer could be sorry to have seen the last 
Despite the only partial crop in this country, bumper 


of 1927. ae a 
Nor did 


harvests in America and elsewhere caused prices to fall. 
the grazier and stock breeder fare better, prices going against him 
the whole year. Sheep, apart from their wool, and pigs, rarely 
produced a profit, and now serious outbreaks of foot-and-mouth 
disease were causing anxiety. 

Prospects looked none too bright, nor should farmers expect that 
the re-establishment of agriculture on a profitable basis would come 
from other than themselves. What could be done in this country, 
if only farmers would get together, was the better organisation of 
the collection of produce, of its grading for market, and of the 
marketing itself. 

COAL. 

The Coal trade had suffered a disastrous year. The trade in the 
North Eastern District was mostly export, and foreign competitors, 
taking advantage of the uncertainty of continuity of supplies of 
British coal, engendered by the coal strike, had made every effort 
to capture our trade. 

Prices had fallen severely, and it was difficult to forecast the future. 
In Northumberland and Durham the depressed state of the trade 
and the large number of unemployed had seriously affected the 
welfare of many villages and towns. 


COTTON. 

The Cotton trade passed through a very trying time in 1927. 
Nothing worse could have happened to the industry than that, 
during the short-lived trade boom, many of the oldest established 
cotton mills should have been sold to speculators who re-sold them 
to the public at greatly inflated prices, the inflated values proving 
fictitious. Capital that should have been used for modernising 
machinery had to be used for other purposes, and mill after mill 
found itself with stocks that had greatly depreciated ; with machinery 
that left much to be desired ; and had to raise fresh capital by calls 
or loans. And this at a time when foreign competition was fiercer 
than ever before. 

Various artificial stimulants were suggested, from short hours 
to a regulation of output, but none was capable of application. It 
was even suggested that the Banks should take control by investing 
in debentures and combination should 
constitute an authority to controi the industry. Such a movement 
would be entirely against all traditions of English banking, as no 
English bank invested its depositors’ money, which it must always 
be remembered was at call, in the debentures or shares of an industry. 

“ There can be no question that the English Banks have liberally 
helped the Cotton Industry through individual firms,” the Chairman 
said.“ 
of the trade’s anxieties and, being prudent and conservative, they 
have met each fall in the market by making ample and very large 
provisions. They are still prepared to make such advances as they 
deem safe, but the rejuvenation of the industry must come from within. 
Times have changed. We can no longer depend on holding the market 
for the coarser goods. ‘The peoples of the Last are tempted by the 
finer coloured and more lustred goods of to-day. 


shares; and by enforcing 


They have certainly, in the past few years, had their share 


Such markets we 
can recapture if we reorganise the industry, but in the process Nature’s 
aw of the survival of the fittest cannot but work.” 


IRON AND STEEL. 

In this trade foreign competition was still very acute. Belgium 
Germany and France all exported more iron and steel than this 
country could, and at a lower price, for their operatives worked longer 
hours for smaller wages. In addition, taxation, State and local, was 
not so heavy as here. 

Satisfactory results were looked for by British steel makers from the 
scheme introduced in September which provided for rebates to those 
who used only British steei. 


SHIPBUILDING. 

The shipbuilding industry on the North East coast had improved 
very considerably, 138 vessels with a tonnage of 677,992 having been 
built, as against 56 of a tonnage of 209,138 in 1926. Prices also had 
improved, and prospects were much brighter for this and subsidiary 
industries, 

Wool, 

Despite more settled conditions and an expansion of business in the 
W ool Textile Industry, the year had been difficult and disappointing, 
higher prices for raw materials failing to be adequately compensated 
for in the higher prices of manufactured goods. Competitors abroad 
for the last few years had been helped by their currencies, but now 
that these were bec oming stabilised this advantage was disappearing, 
a8 was also that of low costs of production. The outlook, therefore, 
Was more hopeful, and more particularly because employers and 
employed, although the wages agreement had come to an end, meant 
to come to an amicable settlement. 


INDUSTRIAL PEACE NEEDED. 

The Chairman, in conclusion, reminded the meeting that at each 
of the last two annual meetings he had emphasised Industrial Peace 
as the nation’s greatest need. The country 
could only recover from the eflects of the war and the disastrous general 
strike by the determination of alf to work in harmony. Towards this 
end a great step had been made by the calling together of the Round 
Table Conference on Industrial affairs, which had already held its first 
meeting, with the obvious intent of almost all present to co-operate in 
creating a helpful atmosphere, in which matters so important to the 
industrial health of the nation could be fully and adequately discussed. 

Combination of workers had many merits and had accomplished a 
great deal, but it failed completely when it was thought that it could 
only be through the leaders of combinations that any communication 
between labour and management could be established. In all man’s 
affairs, however mechanical they may become, the human touch 
was essential, and was more important than ever to-day if this country’s 
trade was to be carried on successfully. And it was this human touch 
that could save the present situation. 

The three elements of business—capital, labour and management— 
could, if endowed with that human touch, work together. In these 
days of small share holdings capital was less and less becoming con- 
fined to one class. Then with regard to the management and the 
worker, was there really so wide a gulf ? Many of the greatest business 
men of to-day had risen from the ranks, talent was in greater request, 
and the chance of rising to the top should be improved if the energies 
of all concerned in a business could be devoted to seeing that the 
quality of its wares was of the highest standard and that it was getting 
at least its share in the markets of its trade. 

“The tide has undoubtedly turned,’ he declared, ‘“‘ and if all 
internal strife can be ended and all energies directed towards re-estab- 
lishing this country’s great name for the quality and price of its goods, 
we may hope for a great rev:val in our trade. 

“No doubt there must be considerable re-adjustments of men from 
one industry to another, for it is impossible that all our pre-war indus- 
tries can exist as before, and, even with such re-adjustments, I doubt 
whether, with the continuing increase in our population, employment 
can be found for all. It certainly will not be unless the costs of pro- 
duction can be greatly reduced, and to do that stern economies in 
State, and town, and home, must be effected, and that must be the 
concern of each one of usin 1928.”” (Applause.) 

The Report and Accounts were adopted. 


It remained so to-day. 














MARTINS 
BANK 


LIMITED. 


Formerly the 
BANK OF LIVERPOOL & MARTINS LTD. 
with which is incorporated the 


LANCASHIRE & YORKSHIRE BANK LTD. 4 
Head Office: 
7 WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
London Office: 
68 LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 3. 


FIGURES ON COMPLETION OF AMALGAMATION: 
CAPITAL AUTHORISED ... £20,791,120 
CAPITAL Paip Up AND RESERVES 7,719,585 
DEPOSITS, ETC. 83,479,052 


The Bank has 565 Offices, and Agents in 
all the principal towns at home and abroad. 


All descriptions of Banking, Trustee and 


Foreign Exchange Business Transacted. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


—— 


SCHOOLS 





THE UNIVERSITY OF ADELAIDE. 
HUGHES PROFESSORSHIP OF CLASSICS AND COMPARA- 
TIVE PHILOLOGY. 


Applications are invited, not later than February 15th, 1928, for 
the above Professorship, which has been relinquished by Professor 
Darnley Naylor. Salary /1,100. 

The Professor must take up his duties on June rst, 1928, or the 
earliest date thereafter. 

Reasonable travelling expenses, not exceeding {200, will be paid. 

For further information apply to :— 


THE AGENT-GENERAL FOR SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
Australia House, Strand, London, 


to whom applications, marked ‘‘ Hughes Professorship of Classics,” 
should be sent. 





LECTURES 
U NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


A Lecture on “ THE MILITARY PROBLEMS OF THE 
NORTH-WEST FRONTIER” will be given by COLONEL H. 
ROWAN-ROBINSON, C.M.G., D.S.O., R.A., at BIRKBECK 
COLLEGE (Breams Buildings, Fetter Lane, E.C. 4) on THURSDAY, 
FEBRUARY oth, at 5.30 p.m. The Chair will be taken by Professor 
Major-General Sir Frederick Maurice, K.C.M.G., C.B. (Professor of 
Military Studies in the University). 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
RDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 
is OF DEMOCRATIC CONTROL. — January j3oth. 

T. Y. Wang, Commissioner for Education at Fengtien, Manchuria, on 

“CHINA AND THE WEST,” at Caxton Hall, Westminster, 8 p.m. 
Admission 6d. 


a ah OF FRIENDS (Quakers), Friends House, Euston Road, 
N.W. 1.—Sunday next at 6.30 p.m. ‘ Quaker World Service.” 
Harry T. Sileock, M.A. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 
REFORMED INNS. 
17 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
Ask for Descriptive List ( gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. I. 


7INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C, 1. First-class Temperance Hotel, 200 
rooms, Electric radiators in all bedrooms, Bedroom. Breakfast and attend- 

ance from 8s, 6d. per night. Telegrams: Bookcraft, London, 


EEPDENE, SHANKLIN, ISLE OF WIGHT, will be opened on 
February 15th as a Vegetarian Guest House by 
Mr. and Mrs. WYNNE, 
at present at GODSHILL PARK. 
South aspect. Sunny balconies, commanding fine view, Garden, tennis lawn, Close 
to town and sea. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 
with baths and other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. 














Speaker, 

















Comforts 
Tele: 341. Lift. 





. [HE GARDEN SCHOOL, WYCOMBE COURT, LANE END 

BUCKS (61 acres, 550 ft. above sea-level), Boarding-school for Gitls ND, 

years, Montessori Department for Boys and Girls, 3 to 9 years jake to 18 
education on natural lines. ‘ New Ideals in Education” applied Inde 
time-tables. Scope for creative self-expression. Special facilities for Musi : Pua 
Art, Crafts, Dalcroze Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris dancing Drama C, French, 
Games. Animal pets allowed.—Apply to PRINCIPAL, =e ms Cookery, 


~T. CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, Letchworth, Herts.—(Co-Bduce. 
tional). Healthy situation in First Garden City, individual time-tables “4 
government, usual school examinations, preparation for the Unieetann 
sore. ery — simple home life with leisure for hobbies ; vegetarian dict 
Montessori and Junior House for children 3-10 years.—Parti 1 i incipa). 
H. Lyn Harts, M.A., LIB. (Camb). > articulars apply to Principal, 


Oe HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy and 
beautiful situation. Aim of education free development as individuals and 
as members of general community. Independent study. Special aiteete 

to health and physical development. Pupils prepared for the Universities Well 

qualified staff. Principal: THropora EF. CLaRK. Men: 
;ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE 

Gardens, W. 14 (2 mins, from Baron’s Court Station), 

of Education as efficient Preparatory School. 

feature. Boys and Girls, 6-14. 

pectus on application, 


ange ae SCHOOL, MAYORTORNE MANOR, WED. 
DOVER, Bucks. Aims at educating children to become " S 
through practical as well as intellectual work. Economics 
Forms. Preparation for the Universities. 
Principals: ISABEL Fry, AVICE TRENCH. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND LITTLE CHILDREN. 
EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 


S.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited number of bi 
.E. y, ippy | : é 0: hb 
Entire charge taken if desired. Children admitted from 3 years ao 
The teaching is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent 
= of modern education.—Full particulars from the Principal, Miss MILprep 
TEELE. 











SCHOOL,  Colet 
Recognised by Board 
r Handwork and games a Special 
Kindergarten from 3. Terms moderate, Prog 





responsible citizens 
; taught in the Upper 
Girls, 8 to 18 years; boys, 8 rn 








ING ALFRED SCHOOL, Manor Wood, N.W. 11.—Situated in 
fine old grounds by Hampstead Heath. 
master : 
open air. 


"TAUNTON SCHOOL, TAUNTON.—An Examination is held 
— on —— ~~ in June and following days for the award of 
ve entrance Scholarships, value ._ E y fo i 
een te ee Pp £40 per annum. Entry forms and all details 
= ARTHUR'S SCHOOL for Girls and Boys.—Apply 
fiss A. A. WALKERDINE, B.A., Courtfield Gardens Sensi 
S.W. 5. (Tel: Frobisher 6509). a o ardens, South Kensington, 
LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS— 
4 Apply Mrs. E. M. SPENCER, 111 Albert Bridge Rd., S.W. 11. 


LA Tren “~ = = 7 a % 
MAL TMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
~ Head Mistress : Miss Chambers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the Schoo! is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
community; to encourage self-expression, to imcrease resource and initiative by 
practical work. The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical Pro- 
fession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhvthmics 
Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard’s Cross is 300 ft. above 
sea level and is on grave! soil. The house is delightfully situated in its own grounds 
of 15 acres. i 
DVICE (‘ree of Charge) on : 
SCHOOLS (Personally inspected), TUTORS, ete., 
given by N, W. ROSS, M.A, (Cantab.), B. és. L. 
(Twenty-five years’ experience as a Schoolmaster). 
BURROW’S SCHOLASTIC BUREAU (Dept. NS) 
, (Established 17 years), 
43 Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. (’Phone: Regent 1146.) 


TRAINING CENTRES 


Co-educational (5 to 18). Head- 


JOSEPH WICKSTEED, M.A. Free discipline, individual time-table, 























7ASTBOURNE.—2z JEVINGTON GARDENS, Vegetarian Guest 
House. Best locality ; central; large, bright, comfortable rooms ; wireless.— 
Mrs. RoGeErs (cookery diploma). Tele.: 866. 


CAR FOR SALE 


UICK SALOON, 4 seater and dickey, perfect running order and 
body in excellent condition. Ideal Town Car. 3 new tyres, new accumulator. 
Sound bargain {75. Seen London by appointment. Phone Speedwell 2633 or 

write Box 374, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ARY CULPIN, L.R.A.M., Stuttgart, R.A.M., Mattlay School, 


gives lessons in Pianoforte and Ensemble playing.—19 Brentmead Place, 
N.W. 11. Speedwell 1997. 


“ ——." an Arabian love lyric. Published by Dix, Ltd., 
7 Denmark Street, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2, or of all Music Sellers, 
price Two Shillings. 

ANTED, NEw STATESMAN back numbers 16, 28, 44, 45, 84, 443» 
462 and 564.—PUBLISHER, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, London, 
WS. 2. 























HIP MODELS of all periods in the finest workmanship. Also 
Miniature Reproductions of SUITS OF ARMOUR. Catalogue on request.— 
Gupg, Dept. 11, 15/17 King Street, St. James’s, London, S.W. 1. 





UAKERISM.—Literature and information sent free to inquirers, 
pad —HoME SERVICE CoMMITTER, Society of Friends, Euston Road, N.W. 1. 


OOKPLATES BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, 
Write OsBoRNES, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W, 1. 


EAL HARRIS HOMESPUNS.—Any length cut. Patterns free 


on stating shades desired.— JAMES St. TWEED DeEpot, 104 Stornoway, N.B. 





from 2 gns.— 








COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W.15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 
, W. Kensington, W.14. Mothercraft Department, 4 Glidden Road, W. Ken- 
sington, Chairman, C. G. Montefiore, D.p., M.a.; Principal, Miss E. E. Lawrence.— 


For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board 
of Education apply to the Secretary. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
le BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. 
Fees, £165 per annum.—For prospectus appiy SECRETARY. 


| ge ~ LONDON COLLEGE (University of London, E. 1).— 
UNIVERSITY COURSRS IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, AND ENGINEERING 

(Civil, Mechanical and Electrical). Fee {22 10s. a year. Residential Halls 
for Men and for Women Students. Prospectus post free.—K. J. WIGNALL, Registrat. 


FOR SALE, TO LET AND WANTED 

AYING GUEST desired in family of professional man interested 
in social questions. Old house overlooking Thames, below Richmond 
large garden, modern conveniences, telephone. Terms moderate.— Box 

378, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 

ERFECT COTTAGE, unique position, 20 miles London. Wonder- 
ful views, absolutely rural. One mile 2 stations, Short drive famous golf course. 
Five rooms, bathroom, constant hot water, gas, electric light, telephone. 

Excellent garage. Three acres old garden and woodland. {150 a year unfurnished, 
inclusive taxes.—Box 377, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. 

UEST HOUSE FOR PROFESSIONAL WOMEN. Bed-sitting- 
tooms, good cuisine, partial board, rooms vacant now. Apply Miss CoomBs, 
Quantock House, 17 Meadway, Golders Green, N.W. 11. Speedwell 2680. 

N W 11.—Gentiewoman as paying guest; Bed, bath, breakfast. 

. + Twenty-seven shillings weekly.—Box No. 372, NEW STATESMAN, 

to Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





























A Postal Subscription to THE NEW STATESMAN costs:— 
One Year post free ... are eee eve vee «308. Od. 
Six Months a Be ae eee eee ove “ 
Three Months ,, pe eee : eee eee one s. 


and should be addressed to The Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 








Unfur- 

nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all private 

rooms, constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms, hard tennis courts. 

Telephone: Western 4948. —— 

MALL HOUSE WANTED to rent, within ro to 15 miles outside 

London. With garden preferred. Fairly early on.—Box No. 376 
NEW STATESMAN, ro Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


N Se 20aG8 HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W. 5. 
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